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HOUSEKEEPING IN PARIS 
OUSEKEEPING in Paris differs so widely from any experi- 
ence of the same nature in the United States that we think 
a few remarks on the subject may not prove uninteresting. If 
the lady of the house manages to secure good servants—and with 
fair wages you can always be sure of skilled help at least—she 
has far less trouble than she has in any large American city. In 
the first place, far fewer servants suffice for the needs of the 


i 


halls to take care of, no front steps to scrub. The annual Amer- 
ican house-cleaning is quite as unknown an institution in Paris as 
are washing and ironing days. Respecting these last, it is rather 
odd to note the extreme indignation of a French servant if she is 
called upon to wash out even the smallest and most deélicate 
article of attire. We once knew an American lady who chanced 
to inhabit an apartment suite that possessed a convenient back 
balcony opening out of the kitchen; as there were only her hus- 
band and herself to wait upon, and her one servant therefore 








twelve dozen being the ordinary supply. These are made of stout 
tow-linen, and cost from $1 75 to $2 60 a dozen. These are used 
as cup towels, knife towels, etc., and as no French cook can ever 
be persuaded to wash one out, the accumulation at the end of the 
week is quite extensive. These, with the sheets, table-eloths, nap- 
kins, and other household linen, come within the province of the 
blanchisseur de gros. The family under-garments are taken pos- 
session of by the blanchisseuse de fin, the two lines of laundry-work 
being kept separate and distinct. Most of the washing for Parisian 
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Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy From 7 
For description see Supplement, 


To 9 YEARS OLD, 


household—a cook and house-girl, the latter acting as chamber- | 
maid, seamstress, and waitress, will be found quite enough to do | 
the work of a family of from four to six persons, and that very | 


easily and without over-fatigue. But it must be remembered that 
French servants have really far less to do than American ones in 
the same style of home are called upon to perform. They never 
wash, or iron, or bake bread or pastrv. Owing to the prevalence 
of the flat system of dwellings, they have no stairs to sweep, no 





| soap-suds,” 





HOUSE AND STREET TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Woot Dress wits Sovtacne Emsprowery.—Front. 
For Back, see Page 740.—[For description see Supplement.) 


had abundant leisure, she resolved to have some of her fine things 
washed at home. So she purchased a small tub, installed it on 
the balcony, and gave Marie some embroidered pocket-handker- 
chiefs to wash. The girl performed the task thus set her, and 
instantly gave warning. “It was not her business to paddle in 
she declared. As a result of this peculiar prejudice 
one of the first articles that a housekeeper has to purchase is a 
large supply of dish-cloths, known here as torchons, from six to 
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Fig. 3.—Fcr-trimMep VeELvet Brocape C.oak. 
For description see Supplement. 


households is done in the country, and, as a rule, is very well done, 
the clothes being neither torn by rough handling nor bu 
with soda, 

A French house-girl is apt not to know much about waiting, as 
men-servants are nearly 
female competitors ; but learns very readily, and is 
generally very déft and alert in her duties a waitress. Ip a 
family of four persons where two servants are kept, the housé-girl 


rned up 


as cheap and quite as useful as their 
as a rule she 


as 
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has ample time for a good deal of sewing. She 
will execute not only all the necessary repairs to 
the linen and garments of the household, but will 
alter dresses, put in linings, and sometimes even 
make entire articles of under-wear, The wages of 
a good girl of this class range from twelve to six- 
teen dollars a month, the latter price being com- 
manded only by very skillful and accomplished 
servants. The same wages must be paid for a 
good cook, and in case the first-named sum only 
is given, the servant will usually stipulate for her 
wine and washing being included. The wine sup- 
plied to servants is not dear, costing twenty-five 
cents a litre, which is more than a quart; nor do 
they consume any extraordinary quantity at their 
meals. The best way, however, is for the house- 
keeper to bargain to give a higher sum, and to 
stipulate that the servants shall provide their 
own wine. 

The comparatively small size of the suites of 
apartments occupied by families of moderate 
means precludes any attempts at entertaining on 
an extensive or elaborate scale, but dances and 
dinner parties of a size regulated to the dimen- 
sions of the reception-rooms are comparatively 
easy of achievement. An average French cook, 
in such an establishment as I have been describ- 
ing, is quite capable of getting up a dinner for 
from twelve to eighteen people at twelve hours’ 
notice, the only dishes to be supplied from out- 
side sources being the pastry and ices. A good 
waiter-man for a dinner party can be hired for 
two dollars for the evening. It is his business 
toaid in putting away every plate, cup, fork, spoon, 
ete., etc., that has been used at the entertainment 
before he leaves the house. Two waiters, with 
the aid of the house girl, are quite sufficient for 
a dinner party of the dimensions that I have just 
named, If detained after midnight, the waiter 
expects an extra fee. 

Flowers for table decoration can be procured 
af great beauty and at reasonable prices in the 
flower department of the great markets, At the 
fashionable florists’ they cost quite as much as 
in New York or Philadelphia. At small dances 
or evening receptions a table is spread in the 
dining-room with tea, syrup and water, punch, 
sandwiches, and cakes; these comprise all the 
refreshments supplied on such occasions, unless 
small ices, moulded into fanciful forms and served 
in saucers, are offered toward the close of the 
evening. An elaborate supper, a profusion of 
tlowers, or any form of ostentatious display would 
be considered in very bad taste at such an enter- 
tainment. Magnificent balls and dinner parties 
are, of course, given by the wealthier residents of 
Paris, but it is not at all necessary for persons of 
moderate means who wish to entertain their friends 
to attempt to imitate these splendid festivities. 

The cost of living in Paris has greatly augmented 
within the last ten years. Food, rents, fuel, cloth- 
ing, ete., have all increased nearly one-third in price 
since 1874. It is a curious fact that the cost of 
everything is put up every time that Paris holds 
an International Exhibition, and it never gets put 
down again. Thus it used to be possible to hire 
a coupé with a good horse, and a driver in livery, 
from a first-class livery-stable, for $80 per month ; 
at the approach of the Exhibition of 1867 the 
price went up to $100, and staid there. The Ex- 
hibition of 1878 sent the cost of such a vehicle 
up to $120, nor is one to be procured for less. 
Meat, groceries, vegetables, wine, ete., all under- 
went a similar augmentation of price. As regards 
rents, it is now almost impossible to obtain a good 
suite of apartments with three bedrooms, in a cen- 
tral situation, not higher up than the third floor, 
for less than $1000 or $1200 per annum. It is 
true that less-expensive accommodations may be 
obtained in the distant regions beyond the Pare 
Monceau or the Are de Triomphe, but the neces- 
sity of always taking a cab when the shopping 
regions of the city are to be reached soon increases 
the annual expenditure of a family beyond the 
ainount saved on the rent. 

The great difference in the expenditure of a 
Parisian household, or rather of an American one 
in Paris, over the same one at home, is to be 
found in the comparative absence of waste. Your 
French cook will, it is true, demand and receive 
her percentage on all the articles she purchases 
for your table, and woe betide you if you attempt 
to market for yourself. Your butcher and baker 
and candlestick-maker, taking advantage of the 
new-comer’s ignorance of prices, language, etc., 
will cheat you in the most barefaced manner. 
And what is worse, you will never find a cook 
that will consent to live with you. And if you 
chance to find a comparatively honest one, her 
little perquisites will fall far short of the value 
of what is daily wasted in an American kitchen, 
or what is bestowed there in the shape of cold 
victuals and “ pieces” upon the friends of the 
servants. And there is a good deal of comfort 
involved in being able to say to your cook, “I 
expect ten persons to dinner to-day, Jeanne ; here 
is the bill of fare; and tell Victor we shall want 
him,” to be answered with a cheery “ Bien, ma- 
dame !” and then to fold one’s hands, secure that 
without further supervision or interference the 
dinner will be served to the minute and cooked to 
a turn, and that none of the little details that lend 
a charm to the entertainment will be lacking. 





AN ANCIENT TABULA. 

CURIOUS drawing in a fine manuscript, once 
414 belonging to Charlemagne, but now to be 
found in the public library of the ancient city of 
Treves, shows a tabula, held by a handle in the 
left hand of a scribe, resembling perfectly the 
old horn-book familiar in ancient village schools 
in England. Wax covers the surface, on which 
are inscriptions made by the right hand with a 
metal “style.” These “styli’” were often fanci- 
fully adorned ; sometimes were surmounted by a 
knob, sometimes were beaten out into a broad, 
flat eraser, with which one might effectively press 
dowa the waxen surface for a new inscription. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARrPERr’s BAZAR may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 





“This Young People’s Annual is enongh to make 
the little folk go wild with a delightful joy, so full, so 
large, and so beautiful is this truly magnificent work. 
....As we turn over its generous pages, we do not 
wonder at its popularity. It has some of the best 
writers of the country, und its artists are full of curious 
devices that illustrate most takingly all they attempt. 
This annual is a splendid gift book."—Round Lake 
Journal, N. ¥. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An IL.ustratEepD WkEKLY. 

The issue of this popular periodical for Novem- 
ber 4 is the initial number of a new volume. The 
little paper is just entering upon its sixth year. 
The best earnest for the future is the volume just 
completed, which more than sustains the brilliant 
record made in preceding years. Filled with letter- 
press of the highest order, and lavishly illustrated, 
ut fully carries out the design of its publishers, 
which is to make Harper’s Youne Prorie the 
leading juvenile weekly of the world. 


SuBscriPriON Price, $2 00 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harprr’s YounG Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 





LTHOUGH according to “the common- 
sense of most” at present, whatever 
that common-sense may decree in the fu- 
ture, women may neither vote nor meddle 
in the clamor of elections, they yet exert a 
good deal of silent influence, sometimes not 
so silent, indeed, and are capable of exerting 
much more power than is generally accred-, 
ited to them. It is true that they do not 
name candidates, nor publicly advocate 
them, although they may be occasionally 
so fortunate as to turn the choice of hus- 
bands, brothers, and lovers toward the can- 
didates of whom they approve, when by any 
unusual chance they have had an inde- 
pendent choice. Still, that sort of influence 
is not one which they very often use, nor 
are they supposed to be familiar with the 
thousand and one reasons which make it a 
matter of policy to select one name rather 
than another. Indeed, so long as policy and 
wire-pulling are but the baser part of poli- 
ties, which may one day be abolished alto- 
gether, this particular ignorance is not to 
be regretted. 

But there is one especial point in this 
matter where women do have influence, and 
where it is right that they should exert their 
influence. And this lies in urging upon the 
masculine members of the family the abso- 
lute duty of every man to vote, not only as 
a part of the price he pays for his citizen- 
ship, for the privileges of liberty under law 
that he enjoys, but because, also, it is an ob- 
ligation under which he rests; because while 
he accepts the benefits of a free country, it 
is a dishonor to refuse to accept its burdens 
as well; because it devolves upon him as 
much as upon any other man to see that 
freedom is maintained and law administer- 
ed properly, and it is a shame to evade so 
plain a responsibility ; moreover, because it 
is practically a meanness of which no well- 
intending person should be guilty, this of 
leaving tasks to others, and it is a contempt- 
ible dilettanteism to think and speak light- 
ly of an act that holds in its fit performance 
the destiny of millions. 

Let the mothers and sisters and wives 
and intended wives who are our readers ex- 
amine this subject a little, and see why it is 
that they should urge upon the men about 
them the duty of voting, if they do not al- 
ready feel it. They will observe that it has 
become a sort of fashion with many young 
men of our period to boast that they have 
never voted, and to treat the subject as if it 
were a vulgar matter belonging only to the 
province of the great unwashed, with whom 
they have nothing in common. And where 
that is not the case, it has become equally 
the fashion among their elders to bemoan 
the corruption of politics, to treat the sub- 
ject with a contempt of a larger sort, to talk 
about touching pitch and being defiled, to 
say the post of honor is the private station, 
to take no interest in elections, and to flout 
the idea of being named for an elective of- 
fice. 

But surely women will see there can be 
no loftier or lovelier aim in life than that 
which is afforded by the pursuit of politics 














when raised to the dignity of statesman- 
ship, a pursuit in which the greatest hap- 
piness for the greatest number of people is 
the one thing to be striven for. Every think- 
ing woman must admit that there is some- 
thing of a grand missionary work in it for 
her sons worth the effort and accomplish- 
ment. Of course it is a pursuit, as at pre- 
sent handled, that degenerates into what 
is called log-rolling and wire-pulling, and 
that will continne to do so until a bet- 
ter state of public morals is reached; and 
equally of course the rivalries and strifes 
of personal ambition for advancement have 
a large part in it, even those who desire 
place in order to have the power to do 
good and carry forward great ideas know- 
ing that it is necessary to get the power 
first before they can use it, and being too 
apt to forget the end in the means. But 
when it is properly recognized, if such a 
millennium ever comes, as a means, not of 
acquiring fame and money, but of doing 
positive good, the better side of politics 
will be uppermost, and the nobility of the 
pursuit will assert itself. This better side, 
however, will surely never be brought into 
prominence by the absenteeism of good men 
from the polls, by their neglect of their priv- 
ileges through staying away, by their re- 
fusal to take their share of work and do 
their duty at elections in purifying politics 
so far as they individually can through the 
presence of their better taste and judgment 
and preference. And here the influence of 
women is of value. 

The same duties which people owe to 
each other in their families it is self-evi- 
dent are owed by men to each other when 
rising and going out into the larger family 
of the world. It is an unmeasured selfish- 
ness which hinders them from paying this 
duty to each other, and a morbid egotism 
that inclines them to feel too good to pay 
it. If there are bad men working in poli- 
tics, there will be one less bad man there 
if the good man goes and works there too, 
for he must offset one such man, even if he 
does not replace him. If the bad man, as 
he believes, is injuring the social state, is 
he doing right, or is he in any way faithful 
to his duty, if he sees the thing and makes 
no endeavor to hinder or repair? What 
would he think of himself if he saw his 
neighbor knocked down and robbed, and 
meanwhile kept his hands in his pockets, 
refusing to associate with the bad man 
committing the robbery so far as to re- 
strain him from further crime? The cases 
are not dissimilar. And because some of- 
fice-holders happen to be adventurers who 
make politics their business, having no oth- 
er means of support; because there have 
heen corruption and bribery and using of 
public means for private ends; because 
campaigus are conducted on the principle 
that all is fair in war, and a campaign lie 
is no lie at all—shall such things be allow- 
ed to continue without our virtuous citi- 
zeus making an effort to prevent and 
change till the whole state goes down in 
ruin, and some Cesar comes with his sword 
to take what the virtuous citizen has prac- 
tically thrown away? No; it is the part 
of virtue to help uphold the loftiest thing 
in the shape of government ever achieved 
by man, and none the less the part of vir- 
tue when it can be done at so easy a sacri- 
fice as the exertion of looking into the mer- 
its of a platform of principles, choosing one 
of several candidates, and depositing a slip 
of paper, a ballot, in a box in a designated 
ward room. Here women have a worthy 
object in politics on which to exert their 
powers, and here it becomes of personal in- 
terest to them. For when was there ever 
such a government as this is, where equal- 
ity before the law for women as well as 
men is the very corner-stone, and where 
woman rises daily to loftier altitudes, help- 
ed by its protecting and guiding hand? 
And where else have women ever been giv- 
en the consideration, the importance, the 
happiness, the moral and material welfare 
and mental improvement, that they have 
here? In almost the whole of Europe, 
among the wealthier classes, woman in gen- 
eral estimation is still little more than the 
plaything that she has been in Asia from 
time immemorial, and among the lower 
classes she is as much a beast of burden as 
the woman of the red Indian is; but here 
she is in nearly everything the equal of 
mau, and putting that out of the question, 
she has had the opportunity given her here 
of leaving the dwarfed womanhood of oth- 
er lands, and of growing to the full possi- 
bilities of her nature. Will she have no 
gratitude for all this? Will she, in turn, 
feel no debt to pay? Will she encourage 
her lover in his idle scorn, her husband in 
his assumed superiority ? 

Indeed, it becomes doubly and trebly her 
duty to use every exertion in her power to 
try and maintain a government that has 
doue so much for her, and to exhaust her 
arguments and her urgency in inducing hus- 
band, lover, brother, son, friend, to recall 








the fact that he owes the state a duty, and 
should help preserve it by giving his vote 
to the cause he believes the best. For no 
matter whether it be really the best or not, 
that is temporary; all is gained in gaining 
the point of making a good man throw the 
weight of his virtuous intention into the 
scale against gold and corruption. And to 
this end it is surely just and righteous for 
the wife to represent to the husband her 
opinion that duty requires him to take the 
reins into his own hands, for the mother to 
beg her son not to leave so mighty a country 
as his in charge of the unworthy, so far as 
his vote can effect anything, and for the 
maiden to show her lover her scorn of bim 
who scorns to assert his manhood by his 
vote. 





A GREAT PUBLIC CHARACTER. 
URS is an Age of Restorations. Not 
churches alone, nor paintings, nor au- 

thors, nor dead and gone civilizations, are 

taken to the joiner’s shop, but reputations 
also. The past is a damaged Humpty 

Dumpty to the inquiring wits of the pres- 

ent. Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall; 

Humpty Dumpty got a great fall; Three- 

score men and threescore more Are trying 

to set Humpty Dumpty where he was before. 

Epochs of crime are now shown to have been 

epochs of virtue. It is plain that “ civiliza- 

tion doos git forrud, somehow, upon a pow- 
der-cart.” Kings, popes, and potentates have 
undergone such rehabilitation that they 
might inquire, like the little old woman in 
the nursery rhyme, “Can a body tell a body 

whether this be 1?” 

It seems rather remarkable, therefore, that 
nobody has been found to vindicate the fame 
of that greatest of historic tyrants, Mrs. 
Grundy. Her eulogist can not wait till she 
is dead, for she isimmortal. As she assumed 
the sceptre when the early barbarians found- 
ed the first village community and establish- 
ed neighborhood, so she will retain it till the 
penultimate man shrivels off the desiccated 
globe. She is more than omniscient, for she 
knows what never existed. The babe in 
arms is her subject, and its tottering gran- 
dam acknowledges her sway. Birth, death, 
marriage, calamity, triumph—every act in 
the conduct of life she supervises and takes 
tribute of. The covenant that binds our 
generation was signed by our remotest an- 
cestors, and till we can rail the seal from off 
her bond we waste our breath to rail at all. 

Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow. It is the cowardice of 
slaves that makes the strength of tyrants. 
Whoever is the thrall of Mrs. Grundy de- 
serves a life of bondage. For him and her 
she is the fit and proper ruler, without whose 
laws and penalties their days would be full 
of right-hand fallings-off and left-hand de- 
fections. In the eternal fitness of things a 
man should be every morning clean-shaven 
aud clean-shirted, the dust of yesterday 
brushed away, the freshness of the new 
day about him as he leaves his chamber. 
But man is unregenerate, prone to laziness, 
and the stubble of a day-old beard. The 
picture he makes in the mirror and in the 
too forgiving eyes of wife and children 
moves him not. For any consideration of 
love, or propriety, he would go unshorn and 
untidy to the end of time. It is the judg- 
ment and penalty of Mrs. Grundy alone in 
whose fear and respect he sharpens his ra- 
zors and wields his clothes-brush. 

In the eternal fitness of things the neat- 
ness, order, punctuality, elegance, of the do- 
mestic life should be flawless. But women 
weary of monotony. Potato- paring, and 
lamp - filling, and letting down last year’s 
frocks for the children, or even the study- 
ing of fresh recipes for dinner, and shop- 
ping, and circumventing moth, rust, and 
dust, do sometimes pall upon an ambitious 
or indolent soul. Is it principle that bids 
the tired housekeeper peep into the dark 
corners of the refrigerator, and rescue the 
scraps for the soup kettle, and change care- 
less Polly’s frocks daily, and see that the 
back yard is always tidy, and the silver 
bright, and the bottom of Tommy’s trousers 
unfrayed, and the calls made, and the com- 
pany smile put on with the company gown ? 
Nay, nay; it is Mrs. Grundy, and she alone. 

Half the private comforts we enjoy, half 
the public benefits we receive, are the be- 
hest of this remarkable personage. Benev- 
olent she is not; censorious, impertinent, 
prying, she certainly is. But without her, 
progress would turn backward and civiliza- 
tion wither. She compels respectability ; 
she enforces emulation in better things, per- 
haps, than toilette, household management, 
and etiquette. And were it not for her rea- 
sonable hostility of sentiment, it is certain 
that our cultivation of the graces would 
show but thriftless husbandry. 

If sometimes we rebel against our lawful 
sovereign, and sigh for some refuge where 
her name is unknown, we speak but idly. 
Nobody really wants to buy independence 
at the price of isolation. The resentment 
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we feel at an wostiibiliasiiens publie opin- 
ion concerning us is the measure of the value 
we set on that opinion. To desire the good 
report of one’s neighbors is the first step 
toward deserving it. And, as a rule, Mrs. 
Grundy’s rewards and punishments are 
meted with equal hand. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


REPPED FABRICS, 


EPPED fabrics are largely used in imported 
costumes, and are shown here principally 
in three materials, viz., Sicilienne, gros grain, and 
Irish poplin.+ The Sicilienne is silky and soft, 
alike on both sides, drapes beautifully, and is 
now shown in the single widths that cut advan- 
tageously for dresses. It comes in all the dark 
rich colors, and may be combined with velvet or 
else used for the entire dress, with elaborate em- 
broideries wrought on the material or else applied 
for the trimming. The plum and dahlia shades 
are particularly stylish in Sicilienne dresses, and 
black dresses of this material are very elegant, 
and are liked more especially by elderly ladies. 
Gros grain, faille, Bengaline, and Victorienne are 
the pure soft silks so much used by Worth in 
combination with figured or with plain velvets. 
There are elegant black gros grain or faille dress- 
es now made with their only ornament pinked 
flounces of the material laid on pinked bands of 
velvet. For instance, the round skirt has the 
short apron drapery and long back drapery of 
plain black gros grain, while across the front 
and side breadths covering the space from the 
apron down are three gathered ruffles of the silk 
pinked in leaves two inches deep, resting on 
straight black velvet three inches wide that is 
pinked in similar leaves. The silk basque has 
a plain postilion back, but the front has a pleat- 
ed vest, with the inner pleats falling on two pink- 
ed velvet bands. This simple design is repeated 
in all dark silks, and affords a relief from the 
elaborate combinations so much used at present. 
Pym’s Irish poplins are again in market in all 
the stylish shades of brown, dahlia, and smoky 
grays, and are also used in London dresses in 
bright shades of poppy red and in navy blue. 
The striped poplins are in great favor abroad, 
especially in red with green, blue, or brown, and 
are employed for skirts, with a basque of the 
solid-colored poplin in either the bright or the 
dark shade. There are also pretty house dresses 
imported in very light shades of poplin, such as 
écru, fawn, pearl gray, or the palest sky blue. 
These are made in the quaint yet simple-looking 
styles that young English women have adopted, 
with the round waist folded in front in surplice 
fashion, and gathered to a belt, while the skirt 
has very long and graceful drapery that nearly 
covers the foundation, requiring only a ruche or 
narrow ruffles at the foot; this in the lightest 
golden brown shades is worn both by brunettes 
and blondes. If it is thought sufficiently dressy 
for an afternoon reception, a short mantle is 
added of velvet of the same shade, and the toque 
—which partakes both of a bonnet and a turban 
in shape—is made with a brim of the velvet and 
a soft crown of the poplin. 
NEW WOULLEN DRESSES. 
Some of the newest woollen dresses for winter 
are made of two kinds of cloth, to give variety 
from the plain cloth tailor suit. For these the 








Astrakhan and frisé cloths are combined with | 


plain tricoté cloth or with diagonal serge. The 
rough Astrakhan cloth is most used in black, 
no matter with what color it is combined, and 
serves to represent the lower skirt, but as it is so 
heavy, it is usually merely a bordering on the silk 
or alpaca foundation skirt, put on plainly, and 
deep enough for the top to be hidden by the dra- 
pery that falls upon it. This is very handsome 
with a green cloth polonaise that has lengthwise 
rows of Astrakhan set upon it in the front and 
back below the waist line, and is finished with a 
vest, collar, and cuffs of this thick cloth. Dark 
blue serge is also stylish when draped over a 
black Astrakhan skirt; in some cases a band of 
the Astrakhan extends up the middle of the skirt, 
and the drapery is attached to this on either side. 
The frisé cloths or wool velvets are used on im- 
ported suits of cloth of the same color, and are 
especially handsome in golden brown shades. 
Young ladies use this new trimming merely as a 
border at the foot, having many rows of braid 
above it plain around the skirt; the frisé cloth 
then re-appears on the basque, but not on the 
deep drapery. The serges that have a woven 
pattern of gilt or silver near the selvedge are 
more popular than any other bordered dress pat- 
terns, especially with young ladies. English tai- 
lors make these with all the gilt on the basque and 
drapery, keeping it away from the lower skirt, 
where it is apt to be soiled. The details of such 
a dress are full of suggestions for youthful and 
stylish suits ; the serge is of a brown shade, with 
dashes of gilt let in near one selvedge, and a small 
quantity of ruby velvet is used to brighten it. 
The foundation skirt has at its foot a frill of 
gathered red velvet, straight, three inches wide, 
and lined with the serge to make it more durable ; 
to attach such a frill outside a skirt without a 
heading, a flat band of cloth or of ribbon an inch 
wide is stitched at the top to cover the rough 
seam of the gathers. The ruby velvet may be 
placed down the middle of the front and back of 
the lower skirt. The gilt-bordered selvedge ex- 
tends down either side of the front of velvet, 
and the serge is then turned back to form broad 
pleats, which meet two other pleats coming for- 
ward from the velvet back, and these are length- 
ened at the top to fall over the middle of the 
back, and make a very bouffant effect. The short 
basque has the gilt border down each front, with 
a fold of red velvet passing up inside this and 
around the high gilt collar; this fold is an inch 


‘is a small breast pocket for the watch. 








wide, and meets over the hooks and eyes of the 
front. To give a still more jaunty and youthful 
effect, a small laced corselet-piece is put on the 
waist below the bust, and fastened by a red silk 
lacing string through gilt eyelet-holes; this is 
sewed in the second darts, and consists of two 
narrow pieces of the serge, each six or seven inch- 
es long, with a whalebone in each. Such dresses 
are also shown in green, navy blue, and gray serge, 
and are worn with a short jacket of the same, 
and a felt round hat the color of the serge, with 
a torsade of ruby velvet around the crown, and 
some dark wings set in the front to rest on large 
loops of the velvet. Another pretty fashion is to 
have a small felt capote the color of the serge, 
trimming it in the new way with small pointed 
wings set low on both sides just where the strings 
are sewed on, and to fill the space on top of the 
brim between the wings with a very large full 
Alsacian bow of velvet; this is very handsome 
in seal brown felt with much lighter brown 
wings on the sides tipped with gilt, and a dark 
seal velvet bow on top. The wings point upward, 
but are placed very close against the bonnet, and 
add nothing to its size, as they must be very 
small, 

Other combination cloth suits have rough bison 
cloth for the greater part of the dress, but are 
accompanied by front and side breadths that 
have bayadere stripes of Astrakhan or of frisé 
cloth across them. There are also wiry English 
serges with the front or the border of the skirt 
made in the new wool velvets that have the fig- 
ures in the curled loops of frisé velvet. Side 
panels covered with rows of wide Hercules braid 
and already attached when the dress pattern is 
bought are also on serges. Embroidered bars, 
blocks, and snail patterns are done on soft rough 
cloths for draperies, and some plain fine wool 
stuffs have one edge cut in very large deep scal- 
lops, and wrought with crewels of two or three 
colors; these are worn over velvet or Sicilienne 
skirts. 

PLAIN WINTER DRESSES. 


Inexpensive dresses that are also pretty and 
gay are made with the basque of different mate- 
rial from the skirts—a fashion always popular 
with economists, as it permits change and vari- 
ety in limited wardrobes. For such suits the 
basque may be of plain cloth or of velveteen, or 
else of Jersey cloth, and the skirt one of the fan- 
cy plaids now in vogue, or else a dark Scotch tar- 
tan of mixed blue and green, or of the newer 
striped wools that may be in lengthwise stripes 
for short women, or in stripes around the skirt 
for those who are very tall. Thus a blue cloth 
waist with a plaid skirt combining blue, brown, 
red, and olive shades is a favorite dress for young 
ladies to wear in the mornings either at home or 
on the street. The blue cloth is rightly called a 
waist, as it shows below the waist in the front 
only, while the back has two loops or stout eyes 
set just below the waist line, on which the skirt 
drapery is hooked. The skirt is made in con- 
ventional fashion, with a pleated lower skirt and 
drapery that may be long or short in front, but 
must be very full and long behind; this drapery 
is arranged on the tournure to droop in two soft 
loops by catching up the upper part of the long 
breadths that cover the back of the skirt; a clus- 
ter of small pleats or one large pleat is taken at 
each side and in the middle of the back drapery 
to give this effect. Designs for similar dresses 
with striped skirts are shown in Bazar No. 45, 
Vol. XVII., with the scarf and apron draperies 
that remain in favor no matter what novelties 
are introduced, 

The velveteens that are sold for $1 a yard 
and upward are used for basques, and there are 
also ribbed velveteens like corduroy that com- 
bine tastefully with cloth or with camel’s-hair of 
the same shade. The soft wool stuff may be 
used for the over-skirt only, and the skirt may 
be of velveteen as far as it is visible below the 
over-skirt. Girls from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, and also their older sisters, get serviceable 
wear out of these durable velveteens, which are 
in good taste when simply made and without 
much trimming. The dark brown and green vel- 
veteens of plain surface, and the ribbed or striped 
velveteeus in dark blue or garnet, appear to find 
most favor. 

For older women the cloth- finished flannels 
are used for inexpensive street dresses, made up 
with a little braid on the basque and apron, while 
the foot of the pleated skirt has a bunch of tucks 
or of braid above a deep hem. When made over 
an alpaca or silesia foundation skirt there need 
be only a deep pleated and tucked flounce across 
-he front and sides, while above this is a full 
apron that may have, by way of ornamenty link- 
ed rings of mohair braid; in the back there are 
two long box pleats, deeply folded in triple lay- 
ers extending from the belt to the foot, and tuck- 
ed to match the front. The best basque for such 
a dress is in coat shape, of even length around 
the hips, as this coat effect will make the dress 
appropriate for wearing in the street without a 
wrap in the intermediate seasons of spring and 
autumn, for women of small means should choose 
their wool dresses with a view to wearing them 
the greater part of the year, at least in Northern 
climates. The fronts of the coat are single- 
breasted, and may be buttoned their entire length, 
or else cut away below the waist line. Slit pock- 
ets curved slightly are set in the fronts, and there 
The col- 
lar, whether turned over of standing, is nearly 
covered with rows of the mohair braid, and there 
are three or four rows around the cuffs. This 
design, though not new, is preferred to more elab- 
orate models which detract from the neatness of 
a plain costume and make it look “fussy” and 
common, 

PETTICOATS, 

The new wool laces are used for trimming 
flannel petticoats both in white and in colors, 
such as scarlet, pale blue, or rose pink; other 





expensive skirts have a flounce of embroidered 
flannel for the trimming, while those for plainer 
tastes have a wide hem with three or four tucks 
above done in stem-stitching. The Jersey flan- 
nels with webbing on the back and down-like 
surface are used in bright red or light blue for 
winter skirts, but are too thick for any orna- 
ment, and are plainly hemmed. The light blue 
and white or pink and gray striped Jersey flan- 
nels are also used for plain petticoats, 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBe, & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; Le Boutitiier Brorners; and 
Srern Broruers. 








PENSONAL. 


AmoneG those who met recently in Mrs. Cur- 
T1s GuILp’s Boston parlors to do honor to the 
veteran player Mr. JOHN GILBERT were Presi- 
dent Exior, Mr. E. P. Warpp.e, Justin Winsor, 
WILLIAM WaRREN, HowakpD TICKNOR, GEORGE 
M. Tow Le, Mr. HowE Ls, and Mr. ALDRICH. 

—GLADSTONE, TENNYSON, Professor BLACKIE, 
CHARLES Darwin, Mrs. Brownrne, and O. W. 
Homes were all born in the year 1809. 

—In a grave-yard of Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
is the grave-stone of Epwarv HELDON, a pall- 
bearer of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, as tlie inscrip- 
tion on the red sandstone slab says, 

—Dr. DAVENPORT, the inspector of milk for 
Boston, after a recent visit to several other cities, 
reports that nowhere is so much being done to 
insure the purity of milk as in Boston. 

—FRANK CHANFRALU, the actor, left a hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars to his wife. 

—Mr. THomas MEEHAN, who bas been visiting 
the Alaska glaciers, reports a torrent a hundred 
feet wide and three or four feet deep flowing 
winter and summer from under the Muir Gla- 
cier there. 

—When Mr. and Mrs. GLADSTONE now visil at 
country houses exceptions in their favor in the 
matter of precedence are universally made, the 
host taking Mrs. GLADsToNgE and the hostess 
taking Mr. GLaDsTONE in to dinner, no matter 
how many duchesses may be present, and re- 
gardless of the fact that the Prime Ministership 
confers no social rank of one sort or another. 

—Mr. Treveryan, Secretary to Ireland, is 
completely broken down in health by the Irish 
troubles. 

—Lord RaYLeiGu, who presided over the Brit- 
ish Association at Montreal, is professor of 
physics at Cambridge University, England. 

—Apropos of his sketch of the name, Mr. 
HOWELLS has just had an elevator put into his 
Boston Beacon Street house. 

—Some years ago when Mr. Roger Pryor 
challenged Mr. Porrer, a member of Congress 
from Wisconsin, Mr. Porrer, through his sec- 
ond, General Frep LANDER, named bowie-knives 
for the weapons. Mr. Pryor declining this as 
barbarous, LanpDer offered himself as a combat- 
ant with pistols, which Mr. Pryor again de- 
clined, having no quarrel with Lanper. FRreD 
LANDER used to be known as the bravest of the 
brave. He was the husband of Juan Daven- 
PORT. 

—The Empress EvGtnire’s complexion is as 
— as her hair, and her eyes are pale and 

u 

—It is not generally understood that much of 
the land preserved for game is unfit for cultiva- 
tion; the Duke of Westmiuster leases a hundred 
and thirty thousand acres of such land for his 
preserves, 

—Justice MILLER of the Supreme Court aud 
his family travelled in Alaska last summer. 

—General Jo JOHNSTON is straight as an ar- 
row, with a full gray beard and long silvery 
curls; his step is firm and his eyes bright. 

—They say that Mr. Frank Harton is the 
youngest man who ever held a cabinet position 
in this country. 

—The fruit crop of this country, according to 
Mr. MarsHALL P. WILDER, is worth a hundred 
and forty millions a year. 

—A niece of Mrs. E. D. E. N. Souraworts, 
Miss ANNA Baben, has been rai married, at 
the residence of the authoress on Georgetown 
Heights, to Mr. Maurice Low, manager of the 
American Press Association in New York. 

—Lieutenant SHUFELDT, a very handsome 
young man and a great social favor ite, is the hero 
of hair-breadth escapes in Madagascar, and is 
the author of several stories of reputation. 

—The Confederate flag of a blue Greek cross 
on a red field, with white stars on the limbs of 
the cross, was designed by Colonel WaLTer, of 
Louisiana, and given by him to BEAUREGARD. 

—The eldest daughter of Dr. THomas, of Bal- 
timore, one of the Johns Hopkins trustees, re- 
cently graduated from Zurich University with 
the highest honors in philosophy earned by any 
student in the past two hundred years. 

—A telegraphic anda telephonic message have 
at last been sent over the same wire at the same 
time, by M. VAN RyssELBERGHE, of Belgium. 

—Dr. ALLAN McLane HamiItton’s book on 
Nervous Diseases and Electricity has been trans- 
lated into the Japanese. 

—Mr. WHITTIER recently wrote to Mrs. EL- 
LEN Fostex, of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, deprecating the indorsement by that 
organization of Governor St. JOHN as throwing 
away their influence and power, 

—His eleven years’ imprisonment has im- 
proved the condition of the TrcHBORNE claim- 
ant by taking away a hundred pounds of bis 
weight. 

—One ofthe surgeons of the Mount Sinai 
Hospital recently administered the new anes- 
thetic hydrochlorate of cocoaine, and performed 
a severe operation without pain. Its great cost, 
five thousand dollars a pound, may prevent its 
gencral use. 

—ViIcTORIA ALEXANDRA OLGA Mary of Wales 
is said to be a startling likeness of her grandmo- 
ther, the Queen, at the same age, sixteen. 

— When Geveral Fremont was famine-stricken 
on the Great American Desert he administered 
an oath to his men to die rather than to commit 
cannibalism. 

—Miss Emma Larson and her young sister, 
who rode on horseback from their home in Wis- 
consin to San Francisco, made the journey in 
safety without being once molested. 

—The Edelweiss is to be found on Mount 
Ranier, in Washington Territory. 

—The bicentenary of Lupvie HoLBErg@, poet, 
dramatist, historian, philosopher, and father of 
the Danish stage, is to be elaborately celebrated 











on the 3d of next December both in Denmark 
and in Norway. 

—M. SCHNETZLER recently informed the Vau- 
dois Society of Natural Sciences that his re- 
searches told him all flowers had but one color- 
ing substance, and their variety of tint was due 
to the action on this coloring substance of the 
acids and alkalies proper to the individual plant. 

—The full name of the Persian poet who wrote 
the heart-breaking ‘* Rubaiyat” is Guias Ub DIN 
ABUL FATHAH OMAR BEN IBRAHIM AL KuaYYAM. 
He is called OMarR KuayyAm. 

—M. Jutes Lacxorx, who has made the fine 
poetical translation of Macbeth into French, is 
probably to have one of the vacant fauteuils in 
the Academy. 

—Mr. RuskIN says there is no doubt of the 
genuineness of the three TURNER water-colors 
found in Exeter by a barber. 

—Hans MakKart has been called the WAGNER 
of painting. His ‘* Catharine Cornaro” sold for 
considerably over twelve thousand dollars. 

—Max O’RELL says that MaRY ANDERSON is a 
good actress, but that her beauty so far tran- 
scends her talent that one sees only the woman. 

—Professor Price, who fell from a balloon a 
thousand feet up in the air in Nevada, is out and 
about on crutches. 

—The advertisement of the sale of an estate 
of Sir Beaumon? Dixie states that it contains 
“King Dick’s clump,” where Ricwarp III. 
phi — his standard on the morning of Bosworth 
Field 

—When Daniet Wester became Secretary 
of State his New York and Boston friends bought 
for him the house in Washington now owned 
and oceupied by Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the aged 
eS 
PARNELL, the mother of Fanny Par- 
NELL and the agitator, is writing an opera. 

—Philanthropy runs in some families. Mr. 
Joun Guy Vassar, the son of the generous 
founder of Vassar College, is building a hospital 
on the banks of the Hudson. 

—Sir Moses MONTEFIORE rises at about two in 
the afternoon, and goes to bed early. At He- 
brew prayers held for him by the Chief Rabbi, 
he insisted upon standing through the entire 
service. 

—Dr. James, of Cambridge, a brother of Hen- 
RY JAMES, says that seasickness may be warded 
off by blistering the skin behind the ears, sea- 
sickness being occasioned, iv his theory, by over- 
excitement acting on the brain in the semicir- 
cular canals of the ear, which canals are 
gans of hearing but of equilibrium. 
~ —Loch Lomond, in which a few years since 
Sir James COLQUHOUN was drowned, is owned 
by his family, and they recently prosecuted two 
men for fishing in it, although it is really an arm 
of the sea. 

—Professor 





—Mrs. 
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Hewett, of Baltimore, aged 
eighty-nine, is the oldest living graduate of West 
Point. 

—The marriage of last year’s beauty, Lady 
HERMIONE DuNcoMB, to the Marquis of Kildare, 
son of the Duke of Leinster, has already come to 
grief, the husband having seen fit to lock the 
wife out of his house one night. 

—GAMBETTA’S friends are to buy his house at 
Ville d’Avray, and refurnish it us it was wheu 
he lived there. 

—One hundred miles in seven hours and eleven 
minutes, the fastest bicycle time yet made, is the 
record of Mr. GEorGeE Situ, of London. 

—Almost all the endowments of the ancient 
college of William and Mary have been lost by 
injudicious investment, and the institution is 
closed, 

—A row of Queen Anne houses has been 
built in the back of Rosserti’s garden, now the 
Rev. M. Hawets’s. They are to be occupied 
only by people interested in art or literature. 
The widow of ANrHONY TROLLOPE has already 
leased one. 

—The Seckel pear was a seedling on tle 
ground of a farmer of Burlington, New Jersey, 
of the name of SECKEL, some seventy-five years 
ago. 

—Professor RILey, the e ntomologis st, who has 
been making a tour in France for scientific in- 
vestigation, thinks the only remedy for the 
phylloxera is an emulsion of equal parts of milk 
und Kerosene diluted with water and injected 
into the roots of the vine. 

—Mr. JAMES JACKSON JARVES, whose home 
has for many years been in Florence, Italy, has 
now established his lares and penates at Rome. 

—Mr. VANDERBILT'S gift of half a million to 
the New York College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons is a piece of magnificent philanthropy. 

—It is now known that CHARLOTTE CoRDAY 
was descended from CoRNEILLE, the poet. 

—A Boston lad of eleven years, a lineal de- 
scendant of Pereerine WHITE, the first white 
child born in New England, two years ago talk- 
ed with an aged Plymouth man by the name of 
Tuomas, who, when a boy, knew a Mr. Coss, 
who had attended PereGRine Wuirte’s funeral, 
thus making three lives cover the whole history 
of New England. 

—Mr. FuRNIVALL, the founder of the Chaucer 
Society, the Wycliff, the Early English Text, 
and several other literary societies of high caste, 
and now himself within a month or two of three- 
score, rowed stroke in a recent boat-race, win- 
ning by three and a half lengths. 

—Mrs. HIL.ts, of Elgin, Illinois, has a copy of 
the poem, “Oh, why should the spirit of mor- 
tal be proud ?”’ in the handwriting of ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, given her by himself. 

—A wealthy Greek by the name of ScHiLizz1, 
from the moment of the outbreak of the cholera, 
spent every day with his physician in the worst 
quarters of Naples, dispensing money, medicines, 
and food, and at last falling a victim to the dis- 
ease himself, but recovering. 

—One hundred and fifty pounds of pure gold 
and a basketful of rubies were among the valu- 
ables of the Dowager Queen of Burmal before 
she was removed from power. 

—Tihe first appearance of ContNesBy Dts- 
RAELI, the heir and nephew of Lord BEacons- 
FIELD, a8 an amateur singer is about to be made 
at a charity concert. 

—Mr. JoHn CHANDLER, of Concord, New 
Hampshire, has just celebrated his ninety-ninth 
birthday in perfect health. He hoed his own 
garden last summer, and shaves himself with a 
steady hand. 

—A hundred thousand dollars are left in chari- 
ty by the will of the late Baron RoTHscHILp. 

—BovucicauLT having announced that he 
means to print his four hundred plays in ten 
volumes, it is thought that he means to drive 
the Congressional ord out of business, 
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Work-BaskEt WIth EMBROIDERY. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fringes for Scarfs 
and Covers.—Figs, 
1 and 2. 

Turse fringes are de- 
signed to finish the ends 
of linen scarfs and cov- 
ers. Fig. 1 is worked 
in linen gauze or scrim 
canvas As the material 
when ravelled by itself 
forms only a very scanty 
fringe, take a strip of it 
five inches wide, fold it 
lengthwise through the 
middle, and sew it with 
fine stitches on the 
wrong side at two inches 
and a half from the 
edge. Work a row of 


button-hole stitches in 










Woot Dress wirn Souracne 
Empromwerry.—Back.—| For Front, 
see Fig. 2, on Front Page.] row, and over 


For description see Supplement. 
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stitches is worked 
with linen thread 
of the color of the 
canvas, and then 
the linen is rav- 
elled. The loose 
threads are di- 
vided into strands 
of twelve, and 
these again are 
separated into 
halves, and a ma- 
cramé knot is 
worked with the 
first half around 
the second, and 
one with the sec- 
ond half around 
the first. A sec- 
ond row of knots 
is worked between 
those of the first 


these strands of 






Fig. 1.—FrincGe ror Scarfs anp Covers. 


silk on the right side, working groups of five 
graduated stitches with an eighth of an inch 
of space between them, and sew in with each 
group two double threads of silk; knot each 
of these strands, and lastly ravel the triple 
layer of canvas, 
Fig. 2 is worked in Java canvas or Holbein 
linen. A narrow heading in Hol- 
bein stitch is worked in red and 
blue silk, and a row of cross stitch- 
es in olive. Below the cross stitch- 
es a row of even 


button - hole 


EnGuish Crora Jacket.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 741.] of blossoms is 
Cur Patrern, No. 3652: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 22-28, 


and 2.—Lace Fans. 

















Fig. 2.—FRinGE For Scarrs anp Covers. 


thread, and the burrs are defined in pur- 
plish-gray, and streaked with gold. A 
narrow scroll-work in olive, red, and gold 
can be worked at either edge. 


Lace Fans.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue fan in the background has carved 
ebony sticks, and a black thread lace cover 
in which are inserted panels 
of fine black gauze decorated 
with painted designs of birds 
and flowers and foliage, 

In the second 
fan the lace pat- 
tern is printed 
upon a white sat- 
in leaf, which is 
quite narrow, and 
is mounted upon 
long sticks of in- 
laid wood. 


Basket of 
Flowers. 
See illustration on 
page 741. 

Tus graceful 
basket is of gild- 
ed wicker, and is 
filled with cut 
flowers and ferns. 
A small bouquet 


tied to the han- 





KNitTInG-work BASKET. 
For description see Supplement. 


the ravelled threads 
are looped and tied be- 
low with colored silk. 


Hazel-nut Border 
‘for Chair Backs, 
Scarfs, ete. 

THE design is in out- 
line-work upon cream 
white linen, which is 
brought into light 
relief by filling in 
the background with 
French knots in rich 
dark red silk. The 
leaves and stems are 
outlined in stem stitch 
in grayish and dark 
olive green silk, the 
leaves veined with gold 








Neige CLoru anp Tarreta Dress. 
Back.—| For Front, see Fig. s 
on Double Page. | 
For pattern and description see Supple- 

dle, ment, No. VIL, Figs. 46-58, 











Hazet-nut Borper ror Cuair Backs, Scarrs, Eve. 











NOVEMBER 22, 1884. 














NITRO-GLYCERINE. 
TITRO-GLYCERINE is a very pale yellow cily liquid, about half as heavy again 
as water. It has no smell, but a sweet aromatic taste, and though it is not in a 
strict sense poisonous, since, even when absorbed in the blood, it has never been 
known to be fatal to life, yet a single drop placed on the tongue will almost imme- 


Crocnet Hover For 
FeatHer Duster. 

For description see 

Supplement. 


diately produce 
violent headache ; 
even the handling 
it, before the dy- 
namite cartridges 
were in 1870 
wrapped in parch 
ment, would do 
the same. The 
“dynamite head 
ache”’ is a disorder 
very well known 
in the trade, more 
painful in inten- 
sity, we are as- 


Vetvet Basque. 
For description see Supplement. 








BASKET OF FLOWERs. 


sured, than the worst form 
of rack due to the worst 
champagne. It is an af- 
fection for which, with 
many, time and custom are 
no remedy ; for, like Nel- 
son, who was always sick 
his first three days at sea, 
Sir Frederick Abel, the 
well-known chemist to the 
War Office, never even 
now, hardened  experi- 
mentalist as one would 
imagine him by this time 
to be, touches the com- 
pound without suffering 
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from it. Nitro-glycerine is simply a cold mixture of one part of nitric acid and three 
parts of sulphuric acid (introduced to make the nitric acid more active), treated with 
the glycerine which most persons who have had chapped hands or have eaten honey 
are familiar with. Glycerine is obtained in large quantities as a secondary product 
of the manufacture of soap and candles from our common fats, and consists chemically 


of 39.1 per cent. of carbon, 8.7 per cent. of hydrogen, and 52.2 per cent. of oxygen. 





Empromerep Watcu Pocket. 


For description see Supplement. 


Poured in a thin 
streal ito the 
stror trie acid, 
whose iCliVitv 
! ww has 
be ped by 
the sulphurie acid, 
part of the hydro- 
ren S dls} laced, 
and peroxide of 
nitrogen substi 


tuted forit. When 
the proper propor, 
CLoTtH AND Figurep Vetvet Basque.—Cur Pattern, tion of 

No. 3655: Price, 25 Cents. has 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 6-14. 


glycerine 
intro. 
duced, the mixture 


been 








Fig. 3.—AstTRaAKHAN CLOTH JACKET. 
Back.—[ See Fig. 2.) 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L., Figs, 1-5. 








Fig. 1.—Fvr-rr1mMep CLota Costume. 
Back.—[For Front, see Double 
Page. | 


For description see Supplement. 


Curvior Costume.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Double Page. } 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—AstrakHAN CLoTH JACKET. 
Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. L, Fi 








EnGuisu Ciota Jacket.—Back.—T[ For 
Front, see Page 740 } Cut 
No. 3652: Prici 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
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VicuXa Cioran Dress.—Back For 
Front, see Fig. 6, on Double Page 
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being stirred during the addition and the temper- 
ature kept down by a surrounding of ice, the 
whole is poured into water, when the nitro-glycer- 
ine, being much heavier than the dilute acid mix- 
ture, sinks to the bottom. The acid liquid is 
then poured off and more water added, for the 
nitro-glycerine has to be purified by long-con- 
tinued washing, special mechanical appliances 
and alkaline water being employed for the pur- 
pose. 





THE LITTLE LACE PEDDLER. 
By H. H. 

T was a sultry afternoon in August. Jenny Con- 
| nard and her aunt, Mrs. Barrett, were sitting 
on their vine-shaded piazza, looking so cool and 
comfortable that the very sight of them was tan- 
talizing to people who could not afford to sit 
ccol and comfortable on vine-shaded piazzas. 

This was the thought which passed through 
the mind of a tired, dusty, overheated woman 
who opened the gate, and with an irresolute step 
and glance walked toward them. 

“T don’t believe they'll buy,” she said to her- 
self. “They look too comfortable for anything, 
sitting up there in their muslin gowns, cool as 
cucumbers. Oh dear! But I may as well try.” 

And while the poor woman was thinking this, 
Mrs. Barrett was saying in an under-tone to her 
niece: “ Dear! there comes one of those peddling 
women, That’s the worst of being out here in 
full sight of the street. There’s no escaping any- 
body that chooses to open the gate and walk in. 
I do hope your unele ‘Il feel that he can build 
another piazza on the back side of the house be- 
fore another summer. It’s just like sitting on the 
sidewalk to sit here; and for people that can’t 
even go anywhere in the summer, it’s too bad 
not to have a nook or a corner to themselves out- 
doors.” 

As she spoke the last words the dusty, flushed 
stranger reached the foot of the piazza steps and 
said, “Can I show you some laces to-day, la- 
dies ?” 

“ Oh, laces, is it ?” said Mrs. Barrett. “I thought 
you were a book-agent. If it’s laces, you can 
come up. I sha’n’t buy anything, but I'd like to 
Sook at them.” 

With a sigh of relief the tired woman sank 
into a chair, and said,“ Well, I’m thankful you 
would, I’d ’most made up my mind to ask you 
to let me sit down here a few minutes, even if 
you didn’t want to see a thing. I’ve been walk- 
ing all the morning, and the heat’s something 
awful. It’s heaven here on this piazza.” 

At this Jenny smiled and looked at her aunt. 
She was about to say, “ You see, it seems a good 
deal better than the sidewalk to some people,” 
but she changed her mind and turned to the laces. 
They were exceedingly pretty; some of them 
valuable. 

“ How do you get such laces as these ?” asked 
Mrs. Barrett, sharply. 

The woman was too tired to be resentful. 
“Oh,” she said, “I only sell on commission. I 
get all my laces from a store in New York. I’ve 
been travelling for them now for two years.” 

“Travelling!” exclaimed Jenny. “Do you 

o far?” 

“ Well, I haven’t been out of New York State 
till this year,” she replied. “I did splendidly there 
the first two years, I just took the towns right 
along on the railroads ; and sometimes I'd stop a 
month in one place, and go round to the small 
villages and the farms. You wouldn’t believe 
what nice things some of the farmers’ wives 'Il 
buy. I've had the best time goin’ round among 
them. I do love the country. I can dressmake 
a little too, so they’d get me to make a dress, or 
cut and fit, maybe; and I'd pay for my board 
that way, and they’d always buy something. I 
did real well at Niagara, too, last year. Hotels 
are first-rate places. Travellers are always get- 
ting short o’ laces and collars and such fixings. I 
sold over five hundred dollars’ worth at Niagara ; 
sold out once, clean out, and had to send back 
to New York for a new stock.” 

Jenny’s eyes were as big as saucers. “ Have 
you been at Niagara?” she gasped. “Did you 
have time to see it, besides selling your things ?” 

“Oh lor! yes,” answered the woman. “I saw 
all I wanted to of it, and more too. It’s a dread- 
ful tiresome place—enough to make vou deaf, the 
sound of the water. I was glad to get away.” 

“Td give all I'm worth to see it just one hour,” 
exclaimed Jenny 

The woman looked at her curiously. “ Well, 
can’t ye go? What's to hinder?” 

Jenny shook her head, and turned again to the 
lace box, over which her aunt was bending with 
absorbing interest. It was a pretty assortment 
of all the numberless little dainty articles of lace- 
wear, tempting when one sees them spread on 
city counters, but how much more so when they 
are suddenly displayed to unused eyes in rural 
villages ! 

“ Jenny, look at this pink crape bow with lace 
ends !” exclaimed Mrs. Barrett. ‘“ Wouldn’t that 
be lovely with my wine-colored grenadine? I 
world like it. But it’s no use; I can’t buy it.” 

“It's only two dollurs—better take it,” said the 
sales-woman. “They were two and a half, but 
I'm selling the last at two. Or here are some at 
one dollar, very similar.” 

“ Not half so pretty,” said Mrs. Barrett. “It’s 
the two-dollar pink one I want. But T can’t have 
it. You may as well put it up.” 

The woman lingered. It did indeed seem to 
her like heaven ou the cool shady piazza. “ Have 
you got much family?” she asked. 

“Only myself and my niece now,” answered 
Mrs. Barrett, wonderingly, “My husband is in 
New York buying goods. He keeps that dry- 
goods store on Main Street. Perhaps you saw it.” 

“Oh! does he? Yes, I was in there trying to 
sell some of my laces, and they said the boss was 
away buying. They said business was dreadful 
dull here now.” 


* Yes, ’tis,” sighed Mrs. Barrett. “I wouldn’t 
have minded buying that bow last year this time, 
but my husband told me not to spend a single 
cent I could help, and I ain’t going to.” 

“There’s mighty few wives like that,” replied 
the sales-woman, half-soliloquizingly. “Say,” she 
continued, “if you want that bow so bad, why 
don’t you just keep me over to-night and to- 
morrow ; it won’t cost you anything to speak of, 
and I’ll let you have the bow for’t. It does seem 
to me like heaven on this piazza here !” 

Mrs. Barrett looked at Jenny, who nodded ap- 
provingly, exclaiming, “Oh, do, aunt! She may 
sleep in my room, and welcome ; and I can sleep 
with you.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Barrett, “ seeing my hus- 
band’s away, you can stay. We haven't got but 
the two bedrooms.” 

“T shouldn’t care if I had a bedroom or not, 
seems to me,” said the woman, “if I had such a 
piazza ’s this. I tell you, if you’d tramped as 
much ’s I have to-day you'd think it was just 
heavenly.—My name’s Williams,” she added. “I 
suppose you'd like to know something about 
me: Harriet Williams. I was born and reared 
just outside of Canandaigua, New York, and 
I’ve got folks at home very comfortable. I can 
go home any time I’m a mind to; but I just 
thought I'd be independent, and I’m real fond of 
travelling besides. At least I was. I’m about 
sick on’t now. I reckon I'll stay at home this 
winter.” 

“T think it’s a perfectly splendid way you do,” 
exclaimed Jenny, who had been devouring every 
word she said. ‘Do you really make raoney be- 
sides all it costs to travel? Uncle always says it 
costs frightfully to travel.” 

“ Well, it does, and it don’t,” said the practical 
Harriet, who had taken off her bonnet and was 
leaning her head back against the lattice-work 
wall of the piazza. 

“It’s all according to how you travel. It costs 
me mighty little. First place, I get a commercial 
traveller’s ticket. That cuts down on the fares 
a lot. Then I don’t stop at high-priced houses. 
I always find out some nice quiet boarding-house. 
I never pay outside of a dollar or a dollar and a 
half a day; and sometimes I stay a week, or even 
a month in a place, and pay all my expenses 
doing odd jobs of dressmaking nights and morn- 
ings. So all I make on sales is clear gain. Oh 
yes; it’s a good thing. I cleared three hundred 
dollars the first year; but then I took the ty- 
phoid fever in the fall, and was sick three months. 
I had it awful, and that pretty near used up all I 
saved that year.” 

“T think it’s the nicest thing I ever heard of 
for a woman to do, to earn money !” exclaimed the 
excited Jenny. 

“Mercy on us,” said her aunt, “how you do 
go on! You'll be starting out yourself with a 
box the next thing.” 

“ That’s just what I mean to do, Aunt Barrett,” 
retorted Jenny. ‘ You see if [ don’t.” 

“Your uncle never ‘ll consent in the world,” 
said her aunt. 

“Yes, he would. He’s always said I had a 
first-rate business head. I bet you he’d help me.” 

“You're crazy, child!” was all Mrs. Barrett’s 
reply, as she left the piazza to prepare their sup- 
per. “You just stay here with Miss Williams,” 
she added. “I'll get supper; there ain’t much 
to get.” 

“Well,” began the strange guest, eying Jenny 
closely, “it strikes me now that you would be 
just the one to get along first rate in this busi- 
ness. You look real courageous. And it takes 
courage, I tell you, to strike off all alone among 
strangers. Travelling all alone is awful disagree- 
able sometimes for women. But I haven’t ever 
got into any scrape yet but what I got out all 
right. You see, when folks find out that vou’re 
in dead earnest, and are all right, they always 
help you along.” 

“ Of course they do!” said Jenny. “I wouldn’t 
be one mite afraid. But I wouldn’t stay right 
round here in Ohio. What I want to do is to 
travel. I want to go to California and Colorado ; 
but first of all I want to see Niagara,” 

“Oh my!” said Harriet Williams, “you are 
courageous, sure enough, talking about Califor- 
nia. You wouldn’t really start off for there 
alone, would you?” 

“Why not?” said Jenny. “If it’s safe to do 
it for a hundred miles, it’s safe to do it for a thou- 
sand. That's just what I do mean to do if I do 
it at all! I mean just to see this whole United 
States. Ive sat thinking, thinking, by the half- 
day at a time, how I'd ever get a chance to see 
anything of the world, and I didn’t see any loop- 
hole of a chance; but as soon ’s you began to 
talk I just felt right away, ‘Now here’s some- 
thing I could do!’ Now you just tell me every- 
thing you can think of. How do you manage 
about getting the right things? You don’t have 
to keep going to New York as uncle does, do 
you? I expect he could get things for me; 
they'd trust him; he’s been buying in New York 
for years and years.” 

Harriet gazed admiringly at the girl’s face, 
then sighing, she said: “ You've got it in you, no 
mistake! Now that’s been the trouble with me. 
I’ve never had courage to strike out that way. 
I’ve just trotted right round and round in a kind 
of circle. This is the first time I’ve been so far 
west ’s this. But I’ve always known the West 
was the place to go to. I wish I'd had your grit. 
The trouble with me is I get lonesome and home- 
sick. Don’t you suppose you'd get homesick 
sometimes %”” 

“Not if I was making money and seeing new 
places,” replied Jenny; “I'd be perfectly happy. 
They're the two things I want to do. If you laid 
up three hundred dollars in one year, in ten you'd 
have three thousand. You could go to Europe 
for that and stay a whole year.” 

“Oh! Europe!” ejaculated Harriet. “ You 
wouldn’t go ’s far’s that alone ?” 





“If I could talk their languages, I wouldn’t 








mind,” said Jenny. “I'd do anything under 
heaven to get there.” 

“ Well, you are the beat of all the girls I ever 
saw !” said the astonished Harriet. “ I shouldn't 
think you'd ever want to leave such a piazza ’s 
this.” 

“ Why, you said you wanted to travel yourself,” 
said Jenny. ‘“ You weren’t contented to stay at 
home and not do anything.” 

Harriet’s face clouded. ‘ Oh, well,” she said, 
“T was situated very different from you,” and her 
lip quivered. “I can see you've got the nicest 
kind of a home here.” 

“Yes,” said Jenny, “so I have. But it isn’t 
my own, as if it was my father’s and mother’s. 
They’re dead, and I haven't any brother or sister, 
and I always have felt as if I ought to earn my 
living; but I never saw the way how till to-day. 
Now I do, and I’m going to do it.” And Jenny 
set her white teeth together with a click that 
sounded as resolute as the click of a pistol lock. 

The girl was too excited to sleep. It was near 
morning when her aunt, roused by her restless 
turning, exclaimed, “I do believe, Jane Connard, 
you’re lying awake all night thinking o’ that 
peddling.” 

“That's what I am, aunt,” replied Jenny, “as 
wide-awake as I ever was; and I’ve got it all 
planned out. I’m going to Niagara first. Uncle 
ll fix it for me, I know he will. Don’t you sup- 
pose he’d be glad to have me earn three hundred 
dollars a year ?” 

“T don’t believe her,” said Mrs. Barrett, sleepily. 

“T do,” said Jenny. “That's just the way un- 
cle makes his money. Why shouldn’t she?” 

Mrs. Barrett was too sleepy to answer, and 
Jenny went on undisturbed till daylight in her 
ambitious plottings. 

She hardly felt herself the same person the 


next day, so full was she of her new purpose, so , 


impatient for her uncle’s return to carry it out. 
She plied Harriet with questions innumerable at 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, until she had all the 
details of the project clearly mapped out in her 
mind. And when at night the lace vender gave 
an account of her day, and exhibited the twenty 
dollars in cash which she had taken in, spite of 
the hard times, even Mrs. Barrett was conquered, 
and admitted that there was a “ fair show” for a 
good business in peddling laces. 

Harriet Williams’s visit had marked an era in 
Jenny’s life. From that day her purpose never 
flagged nor faltered, and when her uncle returned 
from New York he found her plans already so 
far matured that she was waiting only for his 
indorsement of her application to a well-known 
New York firm to receive from them a box of 
laces for her first venture, 

“What! you wrote to them yourself, Jenny, 
all alone? Nobody helped you ?” said her uncle. 

“No, nobody helped me; and, what’s more, 
nobody knew it,” replied Jenny. 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Barrett. ‘She’s been 
a sly puss.” 

“T didn’t want you to laugh at me if they wrote 
back a saucy answer,” said Jenny. 

Mr. Barrett was astonished at the letter when 
Jenny showed it to him. The firm said that they 
knew Mr. Barrett by reputation well, and that if 
he would indorse his niece’s application, and de- 
posit one hundred dollars with them as security, 
they would forward to her at once two hundred 
dollars’ worth of articles for her first venture. 

The truth was, little Jenny’s clear-headedness 
and common-sense had stood her in good stead 
in the wording of her letter. It was short and 
to the point. It chanced to fall under the eye of 
the senior member of the firm. 

“That woman’s got a business head on her 
shoulders,” he said. ‘“ You can trust her. Let 
her have a small stock, and try it.” 

“Will you trust me, uncle, for the hundred 
dollars? Ill pay you good interest for it, and 
pay it back before the year’s up.” 

“ Yes, I’ll trust you,” he said ; “ but I don’t feel 
quite right about your starting off alone so.” 

“You just let her go, father,” said Mrs. Bar- 
rett, who had become almost as much interested 
in the plan as Jenny herself; “just let her go. 
If she doesn’t like it, she’s nothing to do but to 
come home. She won’t go far at first. She can 
easily tell if it suits her.” 

“It'll suit me fast enough,” said the dauntless 
Jenny, “if I can only make it pay. That’s all 
my misgiving. But I don’t see why I shouldn't 
do as well as Harriet Williams.” 

“You ought to do a hundred times better,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Barrett. ‘ There wasn’t anything 
taking about her at all. I didn’t much like her 
looks when she came up the yard that day.” 

“So you think our Jenny is ‘ taking,’ do you ?” 
laughed Mr. Barrett. 

“Well, she might be more taking than that 
Williams girl and not be anything to boast of,” 
said Mrs. Barrett, who was afraid of making Jen- 
ny vain—an unnecessary fear, for a modester, 
more unassuming little body never lived than 
Jenny was, spite of all her courage and ambition 
to see the world. 

“Taking,” however, was just the word to de- 
scribe her; it was emphatically true of her whole 
manner and bearing; she had the direct, out- 
spoken ways of a child, with the self-reliance of 
a woman; a keen sense of humor too, and a love 
of nature which was a passion. There could not 
be a better combination of traits for a woman 
who was to travel by herself. She was not pret- 
ty, but she had an honest face, frank blue eyes, 
a clear skin, a pleasant and ready smile—not a 
bad equipment to confront the world with. 

And so Jenny set out on her travels. To Niag- 
ara first. Of that she meant to make sure, what- 
ever happened. It was late in the season; but, 
spite of that, she had good luck in selling her 
laces at the hotels, also in the village. She was 
astonished at finding it so easy; and between her 
unexpected success in trade and her ecstasy in 
gazing at the Falls, her head was nearly turned. 





She wrote to her aunt every day, according to her 





promise, but her letters were little more than a 
series of exclamation points. From Niagara she 
went to Buffalo, having on her memorandum the 
names of several customers there, given to her 
by Harriet Williams, who had said, generously : 

“Buffalo's a first-rate place. You wouldn’t 
think it would be, with all the stores there, bui 
it is. Buffalo and Cleveland are both splendid 
places, and I’ll just tell you some of my best cus. 
tomers in both those places.” 

At Buffalo, Jenny had the great pleasure of 
remitting to the New York merchants almost the 
entire sum due them on her first consignment, 
and ordering a second. This also she did in such 
a clear, business-like way that the merchants be 
came especially interested in her. She ordered 
with discrimination and taste, making several 
new suggestions to them. 

“This woman is a born trader,” said the sen 
ior partner. ‘‘ You see if she doesn’t work up a 
first-rate business ;” and he sent Jenny a com. 
mendatory letter, which, with great pride, she for. 
warded at once to her uncle. 

At the end of three months she had worked 
her way slowly home again. She had promised 
to be at home for Christmas, and she would not 
break her promise. But she was impatient to be 
off. The taste she had had of independence and 
travel had but whetted her appetite, and after 
two weeks’ holiday she set off again, this time 
going south as far as Nashville, and as far west 
as St. Louis. The summer she spent in the north- 
ern lake States and in New England. She hada 
purpose in thus rapidly extending her circuits. 
She wished her aunt and uncle to grow so accus- 
tomed to her being at a great distance from them 
that they would not be startled at her plans for 
the following year. Jenny was resolved that an- 
other summer should see her in the Rocky Mount- 
ains. ‘Once there,” she said to herself, “I am 
sure I can keep on to California ; but I won’t say 
anything about that at first.” 

Her relations with the New York house were 
now so assured that they trusted her with all she 
desired. She had but to telegraph to them to 
have a box of such and such articles at any given 
point on a given day, and she always found it 
there awaiting her. Some of her most profitable 
business was in taking specific orders for articles 
too valuable for her to carry about in her boxes. 
These orders were instantly honored. 

It was past midsummer before Jenny succeed- 
ed in reaching her goal in the Rocky Mountains. 
It was the little watering- place of Manitou, in 
Colorado, at the foot of Pike’s Peak. She had 
travelled slowly, having found an astonishing de- 
mand for her goods in towns both large and small 
in Missouri and Kansas. But she was not too 
late for Manitou. Its four hotels and all its 
boarding - houses were crowded to overflowing. 
It had been one of the gayest seasons ever known 
there, and promised to last well into September. 

It was the sixth day of Jenny’s stay at Manitou. 
Already the erect, energetic little figure, with its 
plain gray serge gown and broad hat, was well 
known by sight at the hotels; and already, as 
usual, Jenny had made friends among her patrons. 
There seemed a sort of magic in the way her con- 
fiding trust in everybody’s good-will disarmed 
the usual antagonism toward peddlers, ‘“ That's 
what I am—a peddler!” she would say. . “ Some 
folks ask me why I don’t call myself something 
else—‘ Travelling sales-woman!’ but peddler’s 
shortest. If people won’t like me by that name, 
they won’t by any.” 

A large party was setting off for the ascent of 
Pike’s Peak. Little Jenny stood on the piazza, 
black morocco box in hand, watching them wist- 
fully. She had just made a big sale of laces to 
one of the richest guests in the house, and she 
was thinking to herself, 

“Now if only I knew somebody to go with, I 
could afford to hire a horse and go.” 

‘‘Look at the little lace girl,” said this lady to 
her husband. ‘See how she wants to go too.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t she ?” said he. 

“‘T don’t suppose she knows any one to go with,” 
replied his wife. 

“Nonsense!” said he; “ anybody that wants to 
goes in these Pike’s Peak parties. That girl can 
take care of herself anywhere. Ask her if she 
doesn’t want to go. Tl make one of the guides 
wait for her.” 

“What!” exclaimed Jenny. “Just as I am? 
I haven’t got any other gown—except my black 
silk,” she added, shyly. 

“TIL lend you a skirt. Come quick to my 
room,” exclaimed Mrs, Sanders, while her hus- 
band beckoned to one of the guides, and sent 
him to the stable for another horse. Jenny 
thought she was in a dream. Before she fairly 
knew what had happened she was cantering off 
on a good pony, commended to the special care 
of the guide by kind Mr. Sanders, who had said: 

“Now remember, Mac, this young lady is a 
stranger here. She knows no one in the party. 
You look out for her, and bring her safe back.” 

“That I will, sir,” answered Mac, gazing ap- 
provingly at Jenny’s glowing face as she thanked 
Mr. Sanders. And then turning to him, she ex- 
claimed, warmly, 

“And thank you too, Mac, beforehand, for 
taking care of me.” 

It was a large party, but there was not a man 
or a woman in it who so keenly enjoyed the beau- 
ty of that wonderful upward path into the clouds 
as did Jenny Connard. 

As they reached plateau after plateau, with 
fresh outlooks over the plains, or glimpses down 
into grand ravines where pine-trees looked like 
bushes, tears of delight filled Jenny’s eyes. No 
one spoke to her, but she did not think of feel- 
ing herself alone. In describing the ascent after- 
ward, she said, 

“T never once thought about being alone, any 
more than I should in heaven.” 

But as they neared the top Jenny began to feel 
strangely ill. Few persons can without suffering 
breathe the rarefied air of fourteen thousand feet 
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above sea-level, and to many it is dangerous. Poor 
little Jenny proved to be one of the latter class. 
Her head swam, a sickening sense of weakness 


overcame her. “ Mac,” she called, faintly, “I am 
afraid I am—” and the next thing she knew she 
found herself lying on the floor of the Signal 
Service hut on the top of the Peak, her head on 
Mac’s knees, and some one pouring brandy down 
her throat. 

As she opened her eyes, the same swooning 
sensation seized her again. “I must be dying,” 
thought Jenny, who had never in her life fainted. 
Her next thought was, ‘“‘ Who will see to sending 
the laces back ?—Will you please write down 
something for me?” she gasped to the stranger 
who was bending over her. “I am sure I must 
be dying.” 

“Oh no, miss,” he said; “ you are only faint.” 

But as he said it, Jenny sank off again into so 
much more serious a swoon that he was not sure. 
It was terrible. From one swoon into another 
she sank, until finally it was thought the wisest 
way to carry her out of the house and lay her on 
the ground. Here the wind revived her. 

“ Please write,” she gasped. “My name and 
my uncle’s are on a card in my purse.” (The 
wise little creature always carried these as a pre- 
caution in case of disaster.) “‘ Please—tell—Mr. 
Sanders—box from Aiken & Wheeler’s—laces— 
will come—express—to-morrow. Send back”— 
and she was gone again. 

As she said the words “ Aiken & Wheeler’s,” 
the young man who was bending over her start- 
ed, and muttered, “ By Jove, that’s strange !” 

“Do you know ’em, sir?” whispered Mac. 

The young man nodded. Then, speaking very 
loud, he said in Jenny’s ear, “I belong to that 
firm myself. I'll see it’s all right.” 

A grateful look came into Jenny’s eyes; she 
tried to smile, but had not strength; whiteness 
like death spread over her face, and her gasps 
for breath were fearful to see. 

“There is but one thing to do,” said Mac. “She 
can’t breathe this air; we must carry her down— 
even a few hundred feet lower down she may 
come to. I’ve seen one lady this way before. 
You lead the horse, sir, and we'll carry her.” 

So, in the arms of two of the guides, the un- 
conscious Jenny was carried down the path on 
which she had a few hours before set out with 
such gayety of heart. As Mac had predicted, 
she was relieved after a short descent, so much 
80 that she was able to sit on her horse, being 
steadied by his arm, and with Mac on one side, 
and her new acquaintance on the other, with long 
intervals of rest, she was at last carried safely 
back to the hotel, only, however, to be laid in 
her bed, from which she did not rise for many 
days. Her system had received a terrible shock, 
from which it did not easily rally. The story of 
her illness and courage, and her touching attempt 
when she thought herself dying to secure the 
safety of the goods intrusted to her, spread 
through the hotel, and little Jenny found herself 
a heroine and the fashion. 

Mrs. Sanders took her at once under her own 
charge. She felt herself responsible for the ca- 
tastrophe; but before many days had passed she 
said to her husband: “ Don’t ever tell me there 
isn’t such a thing as Providence again. That tine 
young fellow that came down with Jenny off the 
Peak is head over ears in love with her—I’m per- 
fectly sure of it. And he’s in Aiken & Wheel- 
er’s store, the very place she gets all her laces, 
Now don’t you call that a Providence, that he 
should have been picked out to be the one she 
should have asked to write down about the laces ? 
Ido. It’s just like a story in a book.” 

Which it was, and no mistake; for it was ex- 
actly as Mrs. Sanders said. 
courageous, unselfish look on Jenny’s face, try- 
ing, in what she supposed to be her dying mo- 
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ments, to make sure that no one should suffer | 


loss at her hands, sunk deep into George Hillen’s 
mind. He could not leave off thinking of it; and 
when he saw Jenny’s pale face and languid eyes 
light up with pleasure at sight of him, he 
thought to himself. 
honest!” and the next thing was—Mrs. Sanders 
had not exaggerated it in her colloquial phrase— 
he was over head and ears in love with her. And 
the next thing to that was—a wedding in the 
house of Jenny’s Uncle Barrett; and Jenny—the 
arch, loving, resolute little Jenny—saying to her 
husband as they were setting off for New York, 
“To think of your having married a lace ped- 


dler !” 





THE CURE OF RHEUMATISM. 


FPACITLY, a very large number of medical men 
1 look upon chronic rheumatism and its allied 
disorder, gout, as all but incurable diseases, So 
do most people who have the misfortune to suf- 
fer from these ailments. “I am subject to rheu- 
matism,” a person will tell you. “ Anything 
starts it up; sometimes nothing at all seems to; 
and I believe it comes and goes periodically, and 
I shall be a martyr to it as long as I live.” Such 
individuals, however, if they happen to be at all 
well-to-do in the world, spend a small fortune 
annually in drugs, alteratives, tonics, cordials, 
narcotics, ete., which they sometimes candidly 
confess do not give them any very easily appre- 
ciable benefit. 

Now in this paper I think I shall be able to 
give a word or two of comfort to all classes who 
suffer from chronic rheumatism or gout; for I 
may say at once that this ailment gout is more 
nearly allied to rheumatism than most people 
think; that its causes are similar; and that its 
dietetic treatment should be carried out on the 
same principles. 

It is very often the case that an attack of 
rheumatic fever issues in the martyrdom to 
chronic rheumatism which shall last while life 
does. At the time the fever commences the 
blood is in an acid condition; so are all the se- 
cretions ; a chiil is taken, and inflammation, with 
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or without deposit, is set up in the fibrous sheaths 
of the joints, in the ligaments of the muscles, 
and even in the synovial membranes* themselves. 
There is little doubt that joints which have once 
suffered are rendered more subject to future at- 
tacks. Be that as it may, there is one thing I 
wish the reader to bear in mind, viz., this—there 
is an excess of acid in the body at the time one 
is suffering from rheumatism, however slight; 
even the perspiration smells more sour ; and there 
is irritability of all the mucous membrane, not 
only of that which lines the digestive canal, but 
of that which lines every part of the body. We 
are justified in believing that it is this excess of 
uric acid which causes the rheumatic symptoms. 
If so, 1 ask every one who possesses a spark of 
common-sense does the chief indication of our 
treatment not point to means which shall pre- 
vent the formation of such excess of acid, and at 
the same time get rid of that which already ex- 
ists in the blood ? 

Now I stretch out my hand and I pull down a 
book from one of my shelves. It is an authority, 
and has been for years, in our medical schools. 
I do not say that in many things it is not a very 
excellent work. But listen: the following, among 
other drugs, are recommended in the treatment 
of chronic rheumatism: Arnica, arsenic, aconite, 
ammonia, and bark ; colehicum, cod-liver oil, and 
corrosive sublimate; sarsaparilla and sulphur; 
quinine, liquor potasse, morphia, opium, and chlo- 
roform ; iodide of potassium, iodide of iron, oil 
of turpentine, guaiacum, red iodide of mercury, 
Indian hemp, and ipecacuanha—many of these 
to be taken internally; and topically there are 
blisters and liniments, and ointments and plas- 
ters, a box heater, a bladder of ice, and a red- 
hot button (called the moxa). Over and above 
all this, residence in various climates at home 
and abroad is recommended ; and last—and cer- 
tainly not least—attention is advised to be given 
to the organs of digestion. 

Far be it from me, however, to cast obloquy 
on medicines which may be administered by the 
hands of the family physician, whether that med- 
icine be for the neutralization of acid in the sys- 
tem or the relief of pain. But neutralization of 
existing acid merely leaves the system in statu 
quo, and narcotics and anesthetics invariably 
weaken the nerve centres ; therefore I say that 
in the treatment of chronic rheumatism, and the 
prevention of its recurrence, we must depend more 
on diet and regimen than on anything else. 

Rheumatism is as often as not caused by over- 
eating, and especially by overindulgence in meat, 
which is certain to cause an excess of uric acid, 
and render the body liable, on exposure to wet or 
cold, to an attack. We know that old people are 
proverbially liable to rheumatism. The reasons 
for this are not far to seek. One is that joints 
and ligaments are harder and stiffer, and very 
often contain deposit—urate of soda, Another 
is that, as a rule, people up in years eat more 
than is necessary to support life, under the mis- 
taken notion that they want a deal of nourish- 
ment to keep them up. I say that, on the con- 
trary, the wear and tear of tissue is but trifling 
compared to what it is in earlier manhood, and 
that far less food is required. Therefore, if an 
elderly person would live long, and be free of 
aches and pains, and be calm in mind—for that 
is a great desideratum—he or she must live ab- 
stemiously, more or less. 

Chronic rheumatism is far more common than 
most persons are aware of, but it is often in 
character what we may call suppressed—that is, 
it attacks the internal organs instead of joints 
and muscles, though these may suffer at the same 
time. But many a time and oft a person com- 
plains of his liver being out of order, or of a fit 
of indigestion, when the real cause of his trouble 
lies in the blood, which is for the time being poi- 
soned with uric acid. 

I know an old naval captain who says he can 
always ward off a fit of threatened illness by a 
day’s “good starvation.” Well, it is a strange 
remedy, but it certainly gives the mucous mem- 
brane a rest, and affords the blood time to get 
rid of its impurities. My friend says he “ wakens 
next day as fresh as a daisy”; and I do not doubt 
it, though I fear many would consider the remedy 
worse than the disease it is meant to banish. 

As to climate in the cure of rheumatism, much 
might be said; but what brooks it that one so- 
journs in warm countries, if he goes on manufac- 
turing in his system the very acid or acids that 
generate his complaint ? 

No, believe me, it is not in climate alone that 
you are to look for relief, nor is it from drugs 
you are to expect a radical cure. We must go 
to the fountain-head of the evil: we must attend 
to the organs of digestion, and to regimen calcu- 
lated to crush the evil in the bud. 

But inasmuch as it is all but impossible to live 
so strictly by rule as we would require to if sub- 
ject to chronic rheumatism, either externally, in 
the muscles and joints, or internally, in stomach, 
lungs, liver, or brain, or all combined, we ought 
to adopt some rational means to get rid of the 
acid in the system, 

Shall we use or prescribe purgatives? I think 
not. If any aperient is ever used—and it should 
be but seldom—it ought to be well chosen and 
very mild. People can not go on taking aperients 
and hope to live long. Seek, therefore, for free- 
dom in the system by taking a judicious amount 
of wholesome, exhilarating exercise, and do not 
forget that mixing in pleasant society in the ear- 
lier hours of the evening has a wonderful power 
in toning the whole system and assisting diges- 
tion. Who has not observed that a dinner or 
supper could be eaten abroad in cheerful com- 
pany, where suggestive and agreeable conversa- 
tion was carried on, without ill effects, which, if 





* The lining sacs placed between joints, that exude 
a secretion called synovial fluid, which lubricates the 
joints and prevents friction, It is the insides of these 
sacs which rub against each other. 











taken at home, would be productive of a restless 
night, a furred tongue, and a heavy head in the 
morning ? 

Shall we depend upon diuretics, and remedies 
that increase the action of the liver? Well, I 
grant you that such remedies do good for a time. 
But let the liver or kidneys be the strongest and 
healthiest that ever existed, they will go to the 
wall some day if constantly stimulated to action. 

No; let us rather be taught by Nature. When 
one is ill of rheumatic fever, the perspiration is 
profuse and acid. Here is Nature carrying off 
the poison in her own way. Let us imitate her. 

Keep the skin, therefore, in constant good tone 
and working order. The matutinal sponge-bath 
will strengthen the nerves and keep open the 
pores; the Turkish bath, portable or otherwise, 
ought to be taken once a week, or whenever an 
attack is threatened; if even once a day for a 
time should be deemed necessary, it will not hurt. 
It is a wonderful prophylactic. 1 could adduce 
hundreds of cases in proof of this. 

Those subject to rheumatism very often feel 
tired, dejected, with or without loss of appetite. 
The body may not ache, but it does not feel fresh. 
Probably there is a little headache, but more often 
a fullness in brow or eyeballs, and the patient 
has but little heart for his ordinary employment. 
He may call this little illness a mere fit of indiges- 
tion, but it is indigestion of a kind that has det- 
rimentally increased the uric acid in his blood. 
Let him take a Turkish bath at once, if his doe- 
tor will permit it, and live by rule again. 

The living by rule includes a certain amount 
of daily exercise in the open air. As to diet, it 
will greatly depend on the age. The young re- 
quire more nourishment than the middle-aged, 


but old people must have their little often, and it | 


must be well cooked and easy of assimilation. 

For breakfast, let tea and coffee both be avoid- 
ed, substituting cocoa or cocoatina, with milk and 
sugar. Let toast be eaten, or if bread be pre- 
ferred, it should be brown bread and butter, and 
the bread should be stale. Avoid meat, except 
a little nicely cooked bacon, not too fat. Eggs 
poached, or mushed, or lightly boiled, not fried, 
and any kind of fish except salmon, herring, or 
mackerel. 

If hungry about twelve o’clock, a light biscuit 
or two, with butter, may be taken, and a glass of 
soda-water and milk. 

Dinner should be early—say at half past one 
or two o’clock. Soup the old may take; middle- 
aged or young people do not require it, and it is 
apt to get acid with some. Meat may now be 
taken sparingly, say twice a week. Game, fish, 
poultry, and vegetables, except the stronger kinds, 
may be eaten every day with dinner. No beer 
with dinner. Lemon juice is a good substitute, 
but ginger beer and ginger ale should be avoided, 
Light puddings, such as bread, tapioca, or ground 
rice, may be taken, and a little good wholesome 
fruit; but this latter is better before breakfast. 
No pastry; and cheese is poison. 

One cup of not overstrong fea at five o'clock, 
and a tiny biscuit. 

Supper at seven or half past seven, with a cup 
of cocoa, Sauces and hot peppers disagree; so 
do stews. 

Salads are also to be avoided. 





DOLLS. 
N ILLIONS of cliina, wax, and other dolls 


are sold in this country, yet none are man- 
ufactured here. From Germany, England, and 
France, where labor is cheap, the supply ema- 
nates, and the men who control the market are 
so few in number that they can manipulate doll 
famines and corners in any quarter of the globe, 
and enrich their pockets accordingly. 

The most surprising fact about dolls is that 
their facial features are made to vary equally 
with those of the human. While it is true that 
whole sets of dolls have features intended to be 
exactly alike, yet the number of differential sets 
is so vast and inconceivable that the variation is 
nearly equal to that of the human race. When 
it is remembered that one girl wears out an av- 
erage of fifty dolls, and that seventy million girls 
are using an average of five dolls annually, the 
matter seems easier of comprehension. 

Facial features are produced and reproduced 
in dolls by means of models. Those who pre- 
pare the models are active in securing sketches 
of pretty faces. They acquire the ability to por- 
tray the features of any face attracting attention. 
Any one who has passed through a great toy es- 
tablishment must have marvelled at the long 
rows of faces of exquisite beauty. To the close 
observer it is apparent that the modellers have 
faithfully reproduced in clay the features of the 
successive generations of children. If there were 
in existence a museum containing one of each 
type of feature manufactured every year, it would 
comprise a faithful panorama of humanity as it 
appeared in infancy year after year. It is the 
duty of the modeller of dolls to examine consec- 
utive generations of the human family in differ- 
ent countries in order that the styles in faces 
may keep pace with the changes of countenances 
of children. 

We have here the fact and its explanation that 
there are fashions in dolls as well as in dress. 
An incident is related showing that the road of 
the modeller is not always of easy travel. One 
day a celebrated modeller discovered a child with 
a countenance more beautiful than any he had 
ever beheld. He spoke kindly to it, and loaded 
it with sweetmeats and caresses. Then, in a mo- 
ment of temptation which he could not resist, he 
bore it away to his studio, where he delineated 
every feature of its face, and saw so many sug- 
gestions for other exquisite models by means of 
slight modifications that he secretly kept it. The 
dolls modelled therefrom were sent all over the 
world, and increased his wealth and position far 
above manufacturers of his kind. When he was 








done with the child he took its life, fearing the 
consequences of abduction. Meanwhile the strick- 
en parents had not been idle. Alarm was sound- 
ed through the country, and failing in this way to 
secure the child, detectives were set at work. One 
day a German detective crossed over into Paris, 
and went into a great toy shop where beautiful 
children were employed as pages. He did not 
find the child, but on the shelves he saw its im- 
age stamped with variations on a thousand dolls. 
The secret was found out at last. 

Nine-tenths of all the dolls produced are man- 
ufactured in the province of Thuringia, in Ger- 
many. This comprises but thirty-five square 
miles, and belongs to the Duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg. The central market of receipt is Sonne- 
berg, a city of some 12,000 inhabitants. The 
population of Thuringia is about 50,000, or 1500 
people to the square mile. Every one here is a 
doll laborer, engaged in making a wig, an eye, a 
leg, an arm, a dress, some part of doll furniture, 
or at work in the ovens and clay, or elsewhere. 
The children work until they are sent to school, 
under compulsion, where they remain to the age 
of fourteen. Then the girls return to their work 
for life, and the boys go to the army for a period 
of years, after which they return for life, unless 
called out by war. These wretched people have 
been trained to this drudgery so long that it has 
become a matter of instinct with them. They 
are fitted for no other work, and if they were, 
have no money by which to get away. If they 
went away, there are few doll manufactories else- 
where. So it happens that whole families, from 
the grandsire to grandchild, labor from genera- 
tion to generation, and from morning to night. 
Each family has a little patch of land, where a 
few potatoes are cultivated. If a mishap befalls 
the potatoes, it brings more misery and woe to 
them. 

If these families have bacon and potatoes once 
a week during the year, they regard it as a season 
of prosperity. Yet in spite of all this poverty 
they are seldom without their beer. They can 
go without food and clothes, but never without 
beer. Every day people may be seen entering 
Sonneberg with large baskets upon their heads 
bearing the product of several days’ or perhaps 
a week’s industry. For this they receive a dollar, 
or fifty cents more, which is greedily but scant- 
ily divided for absolute necessities. 

The manufacturers of Paris produce the finest 
wax dolls. It requires almost consummate skill 
to make these toys. Each workman has models 
at home, and buys materials for manufacture. 
Theskeleton is constructed out of lime and plaster 
of Paris, and the eyes, nose, mouth, and ears cut 
with a knife. The figure, being ready, is dipped 
in hot wax and dried. It then goes to the painter 
for features, then to the hair-dresser for a wig, 
and finally to the work-girls io be dressed. The 
money value of the doll depends upon its coating 
of wax; the thinly coated ones usually crack in 
cold weather. The wax formerly was producéd 
through the agency of the bee, but a substitute is 
beginning to be found in ozocerite, or wax made 
from the residue of petroleum. 

China dolls are more exclusively the product 
of the factory. After being modelled by hand, 
they are baked in a great oven for a week. Dur- 
ing this time the utmost care and watchfulness 
are required. The tenders are never permitted 
to sleep. A draught of air will produce disas- 
trous results. A single oven contains 5000 dolls, 
and thirty ovens are often full at once in one 
factory. At the end of the week the dolls come 
out, in all conditions. About one in five is per- 
fect. After baking, the dolls are painted and 
glazed. The imperfect ones are separated by 
themselves and sold to “fairs” and “ cheap-John”’ 
concerns, which dispose of them to people who 
infest such places. One German factory has 
been running about one hundred and thirty years, 
and has produced one billion dolls. Some of the 
manufacturers are enormously rich. All attempts 
at manufacturing dolls in this country have failed, 
owing to the cheap labor abroad. Congress, how- 
ever, levies thirty-five per cent. duty on these 
toys (which make women of our girls), in expec- 
tation of future manufacture here. 

The dolls form a miniature world of inanimate 
women, since the young ladies who play with 
dolla prefer young lady dolls. It is difficult to 
comprehend that they require every article in use 
by the human being except food and drink. The 
styles of doll outfits change with the fashions in 
dolls. The “chignon” and “ water - fall,” the 
high back hair, and the Langtry bang, with oth- 
ers of their kind, passed away successively with- 
in a few years. All stylish dolls to-day have 
hair @ la Rembrandt. Their furniture, dresses, 
and other articles of wear and tear are patterned 
after the fashions of the animate world, The 
dolls themselves have undergone a marvellous 
evolution. They can walk, kneel down, sit down, 
stand up, or be placed in any attitude. Not satis- 
fied with this, the inventor has provided them 
with interior apparatus to play musical airs, They 
squall and laugh artificially. They automatically 
say “papa” and “mamma.” In a word, the mod- 
ern doll has been favored by invention, as plants 
and animals are bv selection, and threatens to 
talk to us automatically, and become haman with- 
out humanity, and living without life. 

It can not be said that the modern progress 
of the doll toward artificial being has an eleva- 
ting tendency on the young. The primeval ob- 
ject of the doll among the Greeks and Romans— 
an object persistent through all later history— 
was early to impart to the mind of the young 
girl the duties of maternity. The girl with her 
doll was a mother in embryo, as it were, learning 
maternal duty and love toward offspring. The 
doll of to-day is either a source of amusement or 
inordinate vanity. Even if endowed with an in- 
terior phonograph, and thus enabled to repro- 
duce the human voice in any amount of speech, 
it must become a mere toy, stripped of its mor- 
al teaching. 


Fig. 1.—Basket or FLOWERS. 


Baskets of Flowers.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Cut flowers for decorative purposes can be prettily 
grouped in baskets of gilded wicker which are now 
manufactured for this purpose. These are usually of 
fanciful shapes, those in the illustrations representing 
one a cornucopia and the other a scoop. 


Painted Fans.—Figs. 1--3. 

Tue fan at the left of the cut has sticks of green- . 
tinted mother-of-pearl, and a white satin cover which is b in @ 
decorated with a Watteau figure-piece in colors. In 
the fan on the right the frame is of brownish iridescent 
pearl, and the cover of transparent brown gauze, which 
is propped by slender perforated sticks of brown wood 
fastened to the pearl sticks, A design of figures and 
flowers is painted on the gauze cover. The cover of 
the third fan is orange satin, decorated with a painted 
vine of autumn Jeaves 
and berries. The edge 
is bordered with an ap- 
pliqué vine of embroid- 
ery on crépe. Carved 
sticks of violet-wood. 
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JDRIMROSE HILL 

does not admit of 

much variation, for a white dress made with both neck and arms covered, 
with great bunches of yellow or red primroses in every available place, is 
pretty and yet simple. The hat frame, covered first with tulle, must be 
crowded with the flowers, loosely tied under the chin with ribbon corre 
sponding in color, and a spray of buds and half-opened flowers slipped 
through the bow. There are only three varieties of these flowers that so 
closely resemble the well-known cowslip—red, white, and yellow. One sort 
open only in the evening, and grow on large stalks instead of having 
individual stems, as those blossoming only in the morning have, and when 
sprays or clusters are preferred it is better to select the former. This 
white and yellow combination contrasts well with Little Boy Blue, who 
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Fig. 1.—Neice Clora anp Tarreta Dress. Fig. 2.—Casumere Dress. 8.—Fawte anp Vetiver Fig. 4.—Brack Lace anp Satis Receery 
Cuzvior Costumr.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 741.] Front.—For Back, see Page 740.—[For pattern For description see Dress. Toierre.—Back.—[See Fig 7.] 
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3.—Parytep Fans. For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Basket or Fiowers. 


must have a blue gown made in this fashion: Cut it 
long enough to reach just below the knee, where the light 
blue stockings and deeper colored shoes carry out the 
idea; commence shirring the gown at the waist, both 
front and back, until it meets the slit which has been cut 
from the neck down four or five inches; this shirring 
must now be drawn in to fit the material smoothly over 
the figure, and stitched over a plain piece of muslin to 
keep it in place. Under the arms the waist must be as 
free from fullness as can be, and the gathers drawn into 
a space not over five inches in width. Pad the upper 
part of the long, very easy-fitting sleeve a trifle, that it 
may stand up; then trimming and shaping somewhat the 
upper part of the gown, tuck it so as to form a turned-over 
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collar high on the 
shoulders, but opening 
front and back over 
the waist of light blue 
worn underneath. A 
wide-brimmed hat of 
either felt or velvet, 
dark red in color, and 
fitting closely to the 
head, gives a touch of 
warmth. He carries a 
long shepherd’s crook, Dress ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD 
and over the right 
shoulder is slung the 
horn that appears un- 
der the left arm. 

A winsome little maiden was Curly Locks, with her wealth of golden 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. 2 


I,, Figs. 15-21. 


ringlets away down over her shoulders ; so perfect in color were they, with 
such a shimmer of light whenever she turned her head, nothing else was 
needed, and her simply made white dress was devoid of ornament. Mul- 
tiplication is Vexation seemed more amusing than otherwise to the dark- 
haired boy who came with her. His pantaloons were of olive gray, and came 
down half-way from knee to heel, with a little slit left in the lower part 
of each outer seam. A buff vest deep enougl to reach well below the 
waist, with large brass buttons all up the front, and a ribbon to which 
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Fcr-trimmep Crora Costume.—Front.—For Back, see 
Fig. 1, on Page 741.—[{For description see Supplement. } 
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old-time seals were fastened, dangling from it at 
the right. His long-tailed coat just met in the 
neck for the one button that kept it together, 
from thence cut sloping off to the deep square 
tuils behind; the thick white collar, ruffled on 
the outer edge, reaches to his shoulders, while 
the high-crowned hat has a broad band of ribbon 
matching the vest in color, A wooden-frame 
slate is entirely too heavy, so substitute one of 
the large paper ones, on which the source of all 
his imaginary woes can be painted, not crayoned. 
Suspend it by stout cord over the back, for the 
front of the suit is too pretty to conceal. 

Dr. Foster is a spruce, dapper young man got- 
ten up in knee-breeches, cut-away coat, and ruffled 
shirt front. His hat must be of the highest, and 
his snowy tie the largest in size, while his neat 
little cane and exquisite manner assist him very 
much in carrying out the character. 

Put Miss Muffet in the red and white striped 
skirt of a tennis suit, and make a sort of Dolly 
Varden polonaise from a material having an 
ivory-tinted ground over which pink roses have 
been sprinkled: the pretty, shapely arms appear 
to such advantage beneath the lace frills of the 
elbow sleeves! The bodice must be square both 
back and front, not coming .up high again in the 
neck at the shoulder seam, but an inch or so be- 
low; finish it all round with a narrow bias piece 
of blue velvet. Make her a full, frilled, high- 
crowned cap of sheer stiffish goods that will sit 
back somewhat on her head; put a large bow of 
the velvet directly in front. One of the old-style 
mob-caps would be very charming for a certain 
style of face; and the whole affair may be lined 
with soft-tinted pink silesia, the color showing 
now and then in the pleats and folds of the frill. 
It seems almost like Beauty and the Beast when 
one thinks of the ugly black creature that forms 
part of the costume; but she wouldn’t really be 
Miss Muffet without it, and would still be sitting 
on her buffet contentedly eating her curds and 
whey. Make the spider of black cloth if you 
have it; if not, black chintz will answer, using 
yellow and red where they would be found in a 
real one. 

The Man in the Moon, either unaccustomed to 
such affairs or unkindly wishing to outshine the 
others, went to a costumer for his attire; it was 
close-fitting, and looked more like a coat of mail, 
the flexible sort, than anything else. He might 
have saved himself the expense, though, for an 
ovdinary tight suit could be closely covered with 
the medium-sized spangles used in fancy-work, 
and have almost as good an effect. Right across 
the back, reaching from the top of the left shoul- 
der diagonally to the waist at the opposite side, 
stretched the crescent moon cut from thin brass, 
and having its inner edge suggestive of a man’s 
profile. The blue velvet cap was thickly studded 
with gilt stars, which may be either tacked or 
pasted on. 

If among the attic treasures there is an old- 
fashioned short-waisted dress of the lovely soft 
India mull, it is all you want for Mistress Mary. 
Hunt up for her a pair of red slippers, or conceal 
the black ones with great bows of red ribbon. A 
pair of silk gloves can have the worn-out fingers 
cut off, so they will form a pretty pair of mitts, 
that, coming up the arm, meet the tight elbow 
sleeves of the gown. Cover the neck with a del- 
icately tinted kerchief of pink mull, loosely knot- 
ting it in front; another one will form the puffed 
crown of a shade hat, similar in shape to that 
worn by Daffy-down-Dilly, lining the brim, how- 
ever, with more of the pink mull, and having the 
strings put under the brim, not over it. Round 
her neck have a string of large light blue beads, 
and a fancy watering-pot carried in the hand or 
fastened at one side. 

A creamy white cashmere, made Watteau style, 
was the foundation on which Queen of Hearts ar- 
ranged her dress, that was both novel and pretty. 
All over the folds in the back, from the shoulder 
to the end of the short train, were sewed red cash- 
mere hearts at irregular intervals ; they varied in 
size, the smallest ones being at the top of the 
dress, one row of the largest continuing all around 
the skirt. A collar of old-gold and black, fash- 
ioned like the one on the cards, finished the neck, 
and a tapering piece of dark blue, copied from 
the same design, reached to the waist. Red cash- 
mere formed the main part of the coif, but a nar- 
row band of dark blue came directly under the 
square high-topped piece of old-gold that made 
the crown, 

The lower part of the Knave’s dress, dark blue 
in color, had no other decoration than the deep 
red hearts, one above another, on the outer seam 
of the knee-breeches ; the rest of the ornamenta- 
tion was lavishly bestowed upon the tightly but- 
toned coat, shaped much like a hunting jacket— 
those pretty, graceful styles that appear in the 
Bazar from time to time. Follow out the main 
features of the card as much as possible; the 
curved strips of black work with old-gold silk in 
feather stitch, and let them form a point in the 
back, just giving a glimpse of the straight narrow 
collar; put the two bars across the front, one at 
the waist, the other above, sewing between them 
the two red and one yellow vertical pieces; then 
put in a little of the black and yellow, with white 
hearts on a red ground. Arrange bands and a 
red heart or two on each of the sleeves; then cut 
and make a university hat, with its narrow tight 
head-piece and square corded crown; have it of 
red, with battlement points outlined with white 
braid, and not a suggestion of blue about it. 

Country boy and country girl are Jack and Jill, 
every inch of them, with their brass-bound pail 
between them. The high-necked, old-fashioned, 
long white apron nearly covers her plainly made 
red dress. One can barely catch a glimpse now 
and then of the pretty face beneath the blue- 
sprigged shingle sun-bonnet; but when in the ex- 
citement and motion of the dance it hangs down 
her back, it is almost a revelation to find how 
much the severe plainness of lier costume en- 
hances her beauty. Blue denim, costing only 








seventeen cents a yard, is the very urticle for 
Jack’s smock-frock ; full the skirt to a plainly 
fitting yoke if you wish, or putting on a narrow 
binding, have three sets of square collars in the 
back, the upper one stiffened to stand straight 
up, and the other two lying one over the other. 
Don’t have too fine a hat, for one old and battered 
is much more picturesque. 

Almost every little town has a private house 
with rooms large enough to arrange such an en- 
tertainment. We had the wing flies made from 
the instructions that were given in Bazar Vol. 
XV., No. 38, and which were used in last year’s 
private theatricals; so the carpenter nailed us a 
platform three feet in height, its depth as scant 
as we could allow it. Immediately after the first 
drill, mark on the floor of the stage the positions 
to be taken by those composing the quadrille; it 
saves a deal of uneasiness when the sets are 
forming. If crowded for room, arrange the 
groups of singers on the front row of seats, and 
not on the stage. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A CRISIS. 


UGH MACKNESS certainly blushed, as I 
kept my eyes steadily fixed on him after 
mentioning his name. He even looked for an 
instant in the direction of Mr. Tite, as if anxious 
to see if that gentleman had been surprised in 
any way; but the dancing-master had already left 
us to ourselves, and was flitting upstairs two steps 
at a time, as if in a sudden hurry to get into the 
ball-room before the waltz came to a full stop. 
And the strains of the “ Blue Danube” went on 
with irritable monotony, and waiters ran up and 
down briskly, and we were at liberty to continue 
our conversation in peace—if such a thing as 
peace between us were ever to be again. 

‘“‘T am sorry to hear it is trouble,” he respond- 
ed, in a low voice. ‘“ What trouble can it be?” 

He did not take any notice of my mentioning 
his real name; he ignored the fact, but that was 
no reason why I should do so. It was part of 
my task to let him know that he was found ont, 

“My father is not well, Mr. Mackness,” I re- 
plied; “he has had a fainting fit. He wishes to 
see Ella. I have a cab for her outside.” 

“T am very sorry,” he replied. “I will fetch 
Ella at once, of course.” 

“Stay a moment,” I said, hastily. “I have 
bad news for you too, and it is not worth while 
disturbing Ella with it yet.” 

“Bad news for me?” he repeated, slowly. 

“Yes, if your name is Mackness. And it is, 
is it not?” I added, with a little scorn in my 
voice that I could not suppress. 

“Yes, it is,” he replied. 

“T had a faint hope that I had been misinform- 
ed,” I said. 

“Who informed you ?” he inquired, sharply. 

“That can be of no consequence. It was no 
friend of yours.” 

“T suppose not,” he said, with a short laugh ; 
“although friends make themselves very busy 
with one’s affairs at times, Well, Maud, you 
need not look so spitefully at me,” he added, 
lightly ; “I have committed no great crime.” 

“You had a reason for giving Ella and me a 
false name and address ?” I asked. 

“T had a very good reason indeed. I will ex- 
plain everything presently, and you, little woman, 
must not judge me too quickly; for, on my honor, 
it was not a bad reason,” he said, earnestly, and 
in that old frank way of his which had made 
him long ago a friend of me and my sister’s— 
which had made him many friends. ‘“ You must 
give me the benefit of the doubt till you see me 
again. Now, before I go to Ella, what is the bad 
news in store for me?” 

For a moment I had forgotten the shadow 
which had been hanging over me all that night, 
and which cast into a second shadow other lives 
besides my own, and with which my own must 
be intermingled. The offense of the false name 
melted into thin air—belonged to the lighter 
cares and indignities of which most lives are full; 
and the ghastly tragedy was very close upon me. 
For this bright-faced young fellow—half inclined 
to jest at my gravity of demeanor, at what I might 
consider a trouble to him, or I read the playful 
curve of his lips incorrectly then—I began to feel 
a new, strange pity, a wish to soften the shock of 
the calamity so close to him. He regarded life 
lightly, or he had always appeared to do so; his 
good temper, his natural cheeriness of disposition, 
his ready wit, his quick appreciation of ready wit 
in others—in Ella, who was always quaint and odd 
—had made him many friends, I repeat, and I 
did not feel even now his enemy. If he could in 
a fair, honest way explain the secret of his past 
deceit, I felt I should be glad to be on good terms 
again. A little for my own sake, because I had 
always liked him; a great deal for Ella’s sake, 
because I was afraid she had always loved him, 
although she had never owned that, even to me. 
Hugh Barton had not spoken out like a man, and 
stated his intentions, as he might have done by 
this time; but he was approaching the natural 
end of such intentions, I thought, and—had hoped. 
And now I had to tell him a terrible truth, with 
which his intentions and attentions to Ella had 
nothing to do. 
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“You lave not heard—any bad news—then ?” 
I asked, in little jerks. 

“Concerning myself ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Not any.” 

‘“‘Have you not heard of what has happened in 
the City to-night—not seen the papers—not heard 
them speak of it even here ?” I exclaimed, in some 
surprise. 

‘“‘ Heard them speak of it,” he repeated. “Speak 
of what?” 

“Of your uncle, Richard Mackness,” 

“ Well, well,” he asked, impatiently, “what of 
him ?” 

“He was murdered in his office this evening— 
he was found dead by the housekeeper.” 

He turned very pale, and for an instant leant 
one hand against the wall for support; then he 
said, in a hoarse voice: 

“And I am at a ball! Good God, what a 
mockery it is! See to Ella. Tell her I can not 
stop another instant—tell her everything. See to 
her, Maud, will you?” 

He opened his spring hat, thrust it on his 
head, and hurried from me, and the instant aft- 
erward a hansom cab was rattling away with him 
down the street. I was standing bewildered in 
the hall when Ella came down the stairs with 
many wraps about her and the tulle dress she 
wore. There was an intense look of surprise 
upon her face, a scared expression—as there was 
upon my own. It might all have been a dream, 
from which the waking ought to come merciful- 
ly and quickly, had it not been for the pain at 
my heart, and for the weight of the grim facts 
there. 

“What does it all mean!” she exclaimed as 
she approached me. “Is father so very ill ? 
Where has Mr. Barton gone? Why has he— 
Don’t look at me like that, Maud, for merey’s 
sake !” she added, petulantly; “say something!” 

“T will tell you when we are in the cab.” 

“T don’t believe father is very ill,” she said, 
regarding me suspiciously for an instant; “ he is 
always complaining and making the worst of 
everything, and Lydia and he have arranged all 
this between them just because I have come here 
—just to spite me.” 

“No, no, Ella,” I said; “‘he fainted away this 
evening.” 

“Is he very iil now ?” persisted Ella, who had 
not quite so much faith in her parent as I had, 
and who was disturbed and querulous, and alto- 
gether unlike Ella Protheroe. 

“He is not well. He will not go to lis room 
till le has seen you.” 

‘“‘ Has he been playing cards ?” she asked, very 
quickly. 
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“Since his faint ?” 

“ Well—yes.” 

“Well, of all the impudence—” began Ella; 
then she paused again, and put her pretty face 
close to mine, and looked into my eyes. 

“ Maud, there ts something more to tell me; a 
great deal more, or you wouldn’t have come here 
because they wanted to drag me home. You would 
have refused to come, and taken my part, and 
been on my side, as you always are,” she went 
on at a headlong pace. “If we don’t stand by 
each other—we two—who will? Well, what is 
it?” 

“T can not explain here. 
for us.” 

“Where is Mr. Barton? Mr. Tite said he left 
you talking to him about father’s illness— 
where—” 

“He has gone home.” 

“Gone where?” said Ella, with a suppressed 
little scream at me. 

“ Gone—home—I think,” I replied. ‘“ He has 
heard bad news—very bad news—and he left at 
once.” 

“He knew all about his bad news when he 
came here,” said Ella, with compressed lips and 
a very determined expression on her face, “ and 
that is why he has been so cross and disagree- 
able and altogether nasty. I asked him what 
was the matter, and he wouldn’t tell me, said it 
was all my fancy. I thought he was jealous be- 
cause— Did you say he had gone ?” 

“Yes; he went awayinahansomcab. There 
was not a moment to spare.” 

‘Not even to say ‘ good-night,’” she said, very 
bitterly. “Oh yes, he must have been in a terri- 
ble hurry! Ill pay out my gentleman for this. 
I am a good mind to stay till the last dance, now. 
I have plenty of partners on my card—I can do 
without him—and I don’t care for his bad news— 
there! What has it to do with me, I should like 
to know ?” 

“ Ella, Ella!” I said, “ you must not go on like 
this!” 

“T shall!” 

“You do not know—” 

“ And J don’t want to know,” she interrupted ; 
“so shut up!” 

Poor Ella was very emphatic and inelegant 
at times, if always making it very clear what 
she intended to convey. Life in Fisher Street, 
Soho, and its miserable surroundings had not 
tended for the last two years to refine either of 
us, and the Pages—of whom mention has been 
already made—were homely, slangy people, some 
of whose phrases Ella had caught up, though she 
could be, though she generally was, as “lady- 
like” as are most young girls of tact, and with 
some amount of education to back it. But it 
must be confessed that when Ella was seriously 
put out—as she was just then, and as she very 
often was—her vocabulary of expressions was not 
of as high a class as one would have wished it to 
be. A girl brought up with a host of slangy 
brothers is very often not unlike Ella Protheroe ; 
but the reader is seeing Ella at her worst now. 
I am sorry to introduce her at her worst; but 
there is no help for it under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. ~ 

Still, I knew how to tame this wild girl, and 


The cab is waiting 





how a few words would transform this angry, 
spoiled child’s mood into one of sympathy and 
regret, and though an awkward explanation or 
two might follow that, it was necessary to calm 
her in the first place. I was quite prepared for 
her flinging her cloak and wraps to the ground, 
for anybody to pick up or steal, and her rush- 
ing upstairs again to continue her dancing—I 
almost expected it—and I said very quickly now, 
and with my hand upon her white, firm arm: 

‘Ella, there is really a serious trouble come to 
him and to us. His uncle is dead—was mur- 
dered this evening in his office. Hugh left in 
great distress of mind, crying out, ‘See to Ella— 
tell her everything.’ ” 

Ella’s passion vanished, as I thought it would, 

“Oh! poor Hugh! poor Hugh!” she murmur- 
ed. “Yes, let us go home.” 

As we passed from the door to the street, she 
said, in a bewildered manner still : 

“But I don’t see, after all, what this is to do 
with you—and father—and why—” 

“T will tell you as we go along,” I said again. 

Then we entered the cab, which was driven 
back in the direction of Fisher Street, Soho—an 
address which seemed to surprise and disgust a 
mildewed supernumerary with a badge on, who 
had politely asked, ‘ Where to, ladies ?” and who 
was still further disgusted when, in happy forget- 
fulness that a small fee was expected, I drew up 
the window smartly, and shut ourselves away 
from him. 

Then, as we were driven homeward, I answered 
all her questions, and told her all that she wish- 
ed to know, and which I thought the sooner that 
she knew the better. 

I told her that the man who was found dead 
in his office in Ethelburga Buildings had been 
once upon a time the junior partner with my fa- 
ther, and was the Mr. Mackness whom we had 
both heard our father inveigh against with much 
bitterness of spirit. I told her how I had learn- 
ed the news from an evening paper, and not from 
father, who, I believed, had heard of the murder 
too, and was upset by it. I told her what Isaac 
Garboush’s daugliter had said to me that night, 
and to the truth of which Hugh Mackness had 
confessed—how it was under a false name, and 
for a reason not yet explained to us, that he had 
made our acquaintance at Tite’s Academy, had 
made love to Ella, and had never in any way pro- 
fessed to be connected with the City. 

Ella listened gravely and patiently, but I could 
see from the street lamps, that lit up her face at 
times, that there was suspense, and grief, and mor- 
tification, and wounded pride upon it, 

“Let me think, Maud,” she said at last; “don’t 
say any more to me now.” 

“ What is the use of thinking ?” 

“T want to see if I can make out his reasons 
for all this—and without his explanation, which 
I don’t want—which I will not accept—which I 
will not listen to!” 

“ There is no use in going on like this; you can 
not make up your mind just at present.” 

“Oh yes, I can.” 

“ You can not see his reason all in a hurry.” 

“Tam going to try,” she replied; “I see it al- 
ready, I am afraid.” 

“ He said: ‘On my honor, it was not a bad rea- 
son. Give me the benefit of the doubt till I see 
you again,’” I explained. 

““When did he say that?” 

“Just before he went away.” 

“You two must have had a nice long talk to- 
gether,” she said, with a little of her old tartness 
apparent; “but I don’t want his excuses. I 
know his reason, I tell you. Oh! I see it all 
now.” 

“ Tmpossible !” 

“T see it all, Maud. You do not know what I 
know—and I will never meet him again—never ! 
never! never!” 

She broke down at last in a passion of tears 
and sobs and half-stifled cries, which would have 
approached hysterics had I not begged her to 
be calm and like her dear old high-spirited self ; 
and then she laid her pretty head upon my shoul- 
der, and I—not much wiser than herself, God 
knows !—cried a little with her for sympathy’s 
sake, and soothed her with kind words, as though 
she was a little child. 


{To BE CONTINUED.) 





LEAP-YEAR. 
By LEIGH NORTH. 

CENE—a brightly lighted room. Dramatis 
tO persone—the modern young man and two 
young girls. He, gentlemanly and good-looking 
perhaps beyond the average, leaning in a not un- 
graceful attitude against the mantel, with his back 
to a large mirror. They, on a low divan at the 
other side of the room, alternately listening and 
replying to his remarks, or whispering to each 
other at some apparently irrelevant but amusing 
subject. 

“Yes,” he said, a little defiantly, and with a 
slightly heightened color, since his first remark 
had been received with a peal of langhter—“ yes, 
I would like to know what it feels like to be re- 
fused. I'd ask some girl just for the fun of hear- 
ing her say no, if I dared.” 

“Try us! try us! O most irresistible Adonis !” 
cried the elder of the two, with a mocking smile, 
springing to her feet and making him a low courte- 
sy. The girl’s dark hair loosened and fell with 
the sudden motion, the brown eyes were brimming 
with mischief and merriment, and the flushed 
cheek looked very inviting. 

“T have a great mind to kiss you, Sauce-box,” 
he said, by way of answer. ‘“ One’s cousins don’t 
count.” 

The two “cousins,” so called, were a pleasing 
contrast to each other—the dark-eyed, merry 
Kitty Glen, and her fair, blue-eyed friend and 
cousin Mary Neale. Neither was, strictly speak. 
ing, cousin to Herbert Raymond, Kate being a 
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step-relation, and Mary only a cousin’s cousin; 
but as he had been on terms of brotherly inti- 
macy, especially with the former, the pleasing fic- 
tion was always maintained, and Herbert felt him- 
self at liberty to criticise the savings and doings 
of either, to object to this or that man of their 
acquaintance, and to act generally in a very bro- 
therly manner, while he had been persuaded from 
wearing many a favorite neck-tie or pair of gloves 
by Kate’s raillery or Mary’s gentler protest. 

The talk on this particular evening drifted to 
other subjects, and soon the whole matter faded 
from the young man’s mind. Not so from that 
of the two girls, who, with heads bent together in 
council, were busy devising a plot against him. 
Time, however, must be allowed to elapse ere 
they carried it into execution, as they did not 
want to be i diately d of being the 
authors. 

So Herbert walked with Kate, and rode, talked, 
or sang with Mary, all unconscious of any designs 
upon him; and, truth to tell, he was beginning to 
find in the hours spent with his blue-eyed “ cousin” 
anewcharm. To “chaff” with Kate was great 
fun, but the quieter times spent with Mary, and 
even the silent moments, seemed to fly with in- 
credible rapidity. Nobody surely ever had such 
sunny golden hair, such sweet little ways, as 
“Cousin Mary,” he began to think, as he watched 
and studied her more closely ; and now and then 
he fancied (or was it only fancy?) that his sud- 
den or unexpected appearance brought a deeper 
shade to that rose-tinted cheek, a new brightness 
to the lovely eyes. At least if this was a delu- 
sion it was a very pleasant one, and he did not 
feel disposed to put it away from him. 

Among the list of Herbert’s acquaintances was 
a very pretty young widow who had been a belle 
before marriage, and was none the less fascina- 
ting now that she was again free. Report said 
that her marriage had not been a happy one, but 
whether or no that had been the case she did not 
seem disposed to be in haste to resume matrimo- 
nial fetters, though supposed to have had already 
several opportunities of so doing. 

In the course of acquaintance Kate knew Her- 
bert to have received several notes from her, 
and rightly guessed that he was familiar with 
her writing. The arch-plotter selected this Mrs. 
Peto, then, as one of the unconscious victims of 
this conspiracy, and obtained possession of one of 
her notes from a lady friend, and with consider- 
able skill imitated the penmanship and style. 

Another letter purported to come from a Miss 
North, whom Herbert had once or twice met and 
expressed an admiration for, but who had not 
seemed to reciprocate it; and one each from 
Mary and Kate completed the list. Was it by ac- 
cident or design that the last never reached its 
destination? Mary’s enthusiasm over the prac- 
tical joke seemed somewhat to have waned, and 
it required more than one reminder from Kate 
to induce her to fulfill her part of the compact, 
while, in fact, at last Kate wrote the note which 
Mary signed and addressed. 

Three letters lay side by side at Herbert’s plate 
as he came down to breakfast one morning, be- 
sides one or two business documents, and as his 
interest in the post-office was not usually very 
extensive, he gave a surprised little whistle. 

The first letter he took up was in an unfamil- 
iar hand, and he read as follows: 





“ Mr. Herbert Raymond : 

“ Sir,—I reply at once to the proposal received 
from you. No, sir. So slight an acquaintance 
as ours justifies nothing of the sort, and you will 
pardon me if I stigmatize it as bordering on the 
impertinent. My father allows no visitors at our 
house save those whom he himself invites, and I 
fear would be very angry were I to show him your 


letter. I beg, therefore, that you will drop the 
matter. I assure you it is not a very pleasant 
one to me. Yours, coldly, 


“* CaTHARINE NortH.” 


Much mystified, and not a little nettled, Her- 
bert laid down the letter and took up the next, 
which ran: 


“My pear Mr. Raymonp,—So you have a cu- 
riosity to experience the sensation of being re- 
fused. Well, my dear child, you have come to 
the right place this time; as ‘ Uncle Remus’ says, 
‘T’ve done had my dose’ of matrimony; and not 
even your youth, beauty, and inexperience would 
tempt me. I have refused dozens of men in my 
time, and shall probably continue to do so till I 
die. A friend of mine says I am like Mrs. Bel- 
dingin The Bread - Winners, who, after the demise 
of her spouse, had two closets to hang up her 
dresses in instead of one, and never saw a man 
again that she liked well enough to give up that 
luxury for. I like occasional visitors, but don’t 
care to see too much of the sterner sex. If your 
feelings were more entangled than I suspect they 
are, I might beseech you not to hang, shoot, or 
drown yourself; but I fancy the danger is very 
trifling. Indeed, I have seen so many broken- 
hearted men recover and grow stout that I have 
become skeptical about the ill effects of a rebuff. 
Doubtless you would like me to say how deeply 
my feelings were touched by your offer, how it 
kept me awake at night, and all that sort of 
thing; but I am a good sleeper. So, my dear 
child, my answer is No. Sometimes I think a 
colossal fortune might tempt me (I love to be 
cradled in the lap of luxury), but again I am sure 
that even that would be vain. Doubtless there 
are half a dozen maidens sighing and dying for 
you ; my advice is to go to them and be consoled. 

“ Yours, sincerely, 
“Lavinia Peto.” 


Herbert finished, and then burst into a Jaugh 
as he recalled a certain evening Mary, Kate, 
and he had spent together. Here, then, was the 
explanation. But surely that was Mrs. Peto’s 
handwriting. Had those mischievous girls really 





let her into the secret? How was he to find out ? 
how pay them back in their own coin? He then 
glanced over his business documents, and finally 
took up the last letter. How had it escaped him 
that it was Mary’s writing? He hesitated, and 
held it a moment ere opening it. 


“ Dear Herpert” (began Mary),—“ I am so sor- 
ry, and so afraid of hurting your feelings. It was 
ever so kind of you to want me, but—but— I 
do hate to say no, but I don’t see how I can help 
it. Please forgive me, and let us be as good 
friends as ever—won’t you? I can’t bear to say 
no to any one [like so much as Ido you. Oh,I 
am so sorry! Do let me be always your friend. 

“Mary Neate.” 


“TIL never take ‘no’ for an answer from you, 
sweetheart,” was his unspoken thought as he laid 
down the letter—strange to say, a little pained, 
even though he realized it was but a joke. He 
hastily finished his breakfast, and taking a pen, 
scribbled off a reply to the last. The others he 
would settle with Kate, whom he felt to be their 
real author, later. 


“ Dearest Mary,—It is with a feeling of griev- 
ous disappointment I undertake to reply to your 
epistle. My trembling hands almost refused to 
perform their office when, with a mingled sense 
of hope and fear, I tore the covering from your 
anxiously expected letter. I will not weary you 
with the tale of the sleepless hours and the al- 
ternate extremes of joy and despair that I ex- 
perienced. It matters not. You have crushed a 
faithful heart ; and though oceans and continents 
may lie between us, as presently they will, yet un- 
dying affection for you will ever reign in my bo- 
som. Farewell; then, adored one, and may you 
never feel a hundredth part of such sorrow as 
your cruel words have caused Herpert.” 


With some satisfaction he read over his note, 
and then resolved on the policy of silence; he 
would not even go to see them for a while. 
That would be more aggravating, he knew, than 
any revenge he could devise. It would be, and 
was, a hard thing to carry out, but he stuck to 
it manfully, though never had the days seemed 
so long, or the evenings so hard to dispose of. 
Meanwhile the conspirators waited, and Kate at 
least enjoyed her own little joke very much, 
Then came Herbert’s letter to Mary, which both 
shared and laughed over. 

But as day after day passed and no Herbert 
appeared, Mary began to feel seriously troubled, 
and even got to the point of shedding a few se- 
cret tears, Could it possibly be that he was real- 
ly hurt at anything she had said? Really taken 
it seriously? And oh, dreadful possibility ! if by 
any chance he were going away without saying 
good-by! This last idea was too much, and she 
could no longer resist the temptation which 
prompted her to write to him: 


“Herpert,—If you care for me one particle, 
come back! I don’t know what I have said or 
done to hurt you, but I can’t bear your silence 
and absence. Mary.” 


A little startled, but overwhelmed with a sud- 
den rush of joyful feelings, he answered the sum- 
mons in person. He did not wait for persuasion, 
but took her in his arms as she glided into the 
room. ‘“ Thank you a thousand times, sweetheart,” 
suiting the action to the word as he bent to kiss 
her. ‘ Leap-year has made me the happiest of 
men.” 

“ Leap-year!” she said, a little breathless and 
bewildered. “Oh, I never thought of that! It’s 
all a joke.” 

“ Well, it’s no joke that I’ve got you now and 
mean to keep you, leap-year and every year, Cous- 
in Mary,” he said, with a happy laugh. “ We'll 
refuse or accept Kate together now.” 





STOWAWAYS. 


'PHE illustration on page 749 represents a pa- 
thetic and uncommon scene on board one of 
the great transatlantic steam-ships. It is un- 
common because, although the finding of a stow- 
away forms one of the incidents that break the 
monotony of almost every voyage, it is rare in- 
deed that he is a little child. He is generally a 
grown man, and is well able to perform a man’s 
work, though he is almost invariably a young 
man. When he is discovered by one of the crew, 
or is compelled by hunger or thirst to reveal him- 
self, he is treated with scant ceremony, and is at 
once set to work in the fire-room. His labors 
here are of the most arduous and monotonous 
character, and he longs with a weary and a bitter 
longing for the termination of the voyage. Alas, 
for his hopes! when the ship reaches her desti- 
nation he learns that he is not at liberty to step 
ashore with the rest of the passengers, but must 
stay aboard and perform the most menial and 
laborious tasks while the ship remains in port, 
and return to his irksome labor in the fire-room— 
when she again sails—without having set foot on 
the land to reach which he has already undergone 
somuch, Almost without having seen it, he must 
continue to be the drudge of the fire-room until 
the ship has completed her return voyage, when, 
having crossed the ocean twice, he is ignomin- 
iously discharged at the very place from which he 
embarked, in even a worse plight than he was 
before he attempted to become a stowaway. 

In the case of the little lad whom our artist 
has made the hero of his sketch the conditions 
are much more favorable, and he will probably 
receive kind treatment. Although his apprehen- 
sive glances and his tight grasp of the brawny 
hand of his newly found protector betoken dread 
of the stern-faced captain and the curious passen- 
gers who stare at him, he has but little cause for 
alarm. His childhood and utter helplessness win 








for him friends at once among the crew, and the 
p gers i diately become interested in his 
pitiful story, and intercede in his behalf with 
the captain, who is somewhat puzzled as to how 
he shall disposé of this anomaly in the line of 
stowaways. As a result the passengers make 
up a purse for him, he becomes a pet of the crew, 
and if it can be learned that he has friends at 
either end of the voyage he is restored to them. 
If he is absolutely a waif, without natural pro- 
tectors, he generally finds a berth in the great 
ship, is made useful in one way or another, and 
he finally grows up to become a sailor-lad, who 
knows and cares for no home save that of the 
ocean on whose bosom he is rocked. 

Although it is very seldom that children be- 
come stowaways, one such case was reported 
only a week ago. It seems that a well-to-do 
German grocer, living in the upper part of New 
York, sent his family to Germany early in the 
summer in order that his two children might be 
educated there. Fritz, the elder, a timid-looking 
boy between eight and nine years of age, was ter- 
ribly homesick in the old country, and longed for 
his father and his playmates in New York, until 
he could withstand it no longer, and he deter- 
mined to try and get back. Obtaining a small 
sum of money he slipped away from his mother, 
made his way by rail to the sea-port at which 
they had disembarked, and was so fortunate as 
to find the very steamer in which he had come 
from New York about to sail. He hid himself 
on board her the night before she sailed, and was 
so successful in his concealment that he was not 
discovered until the ship had left port and was 
well out at sea. Then he crawled out from his 
hiding-piace, which was in one of the ship’s boats, 
went to the captain, and told his story. The cap- 
tain did not recognize him, but treated him kind- 
ly until they reached New York, where a dispatch 
was sent to the address that he gave of his fa- 
ther’s store, and by the time the ship was moored 
to her pier the astonished father was there, and 
a joyful meeting took place between him and his 
runaway boy. By this exploit the young Ameri- 
co-German has become a hero in the eyes of his 
friends, and the trade of his father’s store is ma- 
terially increased by those who flock to see him 
and hear his story. 

But the fate of all stowaways is by no means 
as pleasant as this, or even of those who are 
obliged to work a passage both ways. About a 
year ago the stevedores who were discharging the 
cargo of a steam-ship, recently arrived at New 
York, were horrified at discovering, deep down in 
the hold, the emaciated body of a man. He was 
still alive, and, when revived by stimulants, was 
able to speak a few words. He had gone aboard 
the ship at London when in a state of semi-intox- 
ication, and had by some means gained the hold, 
where he had fallen asleep among some bales of 
rags. He had carried with him what he supposed 
was a bottle of brandy, but the companions of 
his last debauch had stolen the liquor from him 
and substituted water in its place. Upon awak- 
ing from his drunken sleep he found himself in 
utter darkness, imprisoned amid bales and box- 
es,and he could hear that the ship was in mo- 
tion. That his brandy bottle was filled with wa- 
ter was all that saved him from a horrible death 
in this living tomb, in which his sufferings were 
beyond conception, and in which he remained for 
eleven days. This unfortunate died soon after 
being released, and his ghastly remains were tak- 
en to the Potter’s Field. 

A young Irish woman was discovered attempt- 
ing to reach this country as a stowaway in the 
steerage of an immigrant ship this summer. She 
was cared for as well as the circumstances would 
permit, but her only impressions of America are 
what she gained in Castle Garden, for from there 
she was returned to Ireland on the homeward 
voyage of the very ship that brought her over. 

It will thus be seen that very few stowaways 
attain their object, for if not discovered before it 
is too late to return them by the pilot-boat, they 
are almost invariably put to hard labor, and re- 
turned to the port from which they started, on 
the homeward voyage of the ship in which they 
have sought a free passage. 








GLOVES. 


LOVES do not appear to have been worn in 
England before the end of the tenth or be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, and their manu- 
facture would appear at that period specially 
German, as five pairs of gloves made a consider- 
able part of the duty paid to the English sover- 
eign Ethelred II. (979 to 1016), by a society of 
German merchants, for the protection of their 
trade in this country, a proof-of their great rari- 
ty. Their previous absence is easily accounted 
for by the fact that the long sleeves of the gowns 
supplied their place by being brought over the 
hand, and the cloak or mantle was made to an- 
swer the same purpose. It is remarkable that 
no gloves are visible in the Bayeux tapestry; not 
even on the hands of Harold, who carries a hawk. 
Wace, the Norman poet, tells a story of Raoul 
Taisson, Lord of Cinguelis, playfully striking 
William of Normandy with his glove previous 
to the battle of Valesdeur, in 1047; and in 1066 
the gloves of Conan, Duke of Brittany, were 
poisoned, at the instigation, it was strongly sus- 
pected, of the unscrupulous Duke William afore- 
said; but it is certainly not before the thirteenth 
century that gloves became generally worn in 
England. At the latter part of that century the 
young Normans covered their hands with gloves 
too long and wide fer doing anything needful. 
The effigies of Henry II. and Richard I. at Fonte- 
vraud display gloves with jewels en the back of 
them; and when King John’s coffin was opened 
in 1797, at Worcester, jewelled gloves were found 
on his hands. 
Jewelled gloves were also worn by the digni- 
fied clergy, and appear to have been of white 











silk or linen, and beautifully embroidered. Those 
which were worn by William of Wykeham, and 
are still preserved at New College, Oxford, are 
of red silk, with the sacred monogram, surround- 
ed by a glory, in gold on the backs. At what 
time it became the custom to change the color of 
the gloves according to the color of the vestments 
is not known. Gloves had come into general 
use in the fourteenth century amongst the bet- 
ter classes, who were accustomed to carry them 
in their hands. It is not, however, till the six- 
teenth century that we find constant allusions to 
and frequent representations of them in portraits. 
Gloves were customary New-Year’s gifts in the 
sixteenth century, but, being more expensive than 
all could afford to purchase, money was given 
instead, which was called “ glove money.” 

The short sleeves of the ladies’ dresses in the 
reign of Charles II. introduced the long kid 
glove, which has now, after an interval, again be- 
come fashionable. Gloves trimmed with lace 
are mentioned by Evelyn in his description of a 
lady’s toilette, and a contemporary poet men- 
tions: 

“Some of chicken-skins for night, 

To keep her hands plump, soft, and white.” 
Long gloves are seen in the portrait of Mary, con- 
sort of William III, and a pair of thread gloves 
occurs in the inventory of a lady’s wardrobe in 
1707. 

Many ancient receipts are extant for the per- 
fuming of gloves, and in an old French work 
published at Lyons in 1657 the precise directions 
for “ Civette trés exquise pour parfumer gands et 
en vindre les mains” is given. In these compo- 
sitions musk, ambergris, and civet were the chief 
perfumes, and as they were applied inside the 
gloves, combined with some sort of oil or grease, 
their use at the present day would be thought in- 
tolerable. In the middle of the last century the 
glovers of Paris were also the chief perfumers, 
and constituted a considerable community, hav- 
ing statutes and laws dating back as far as 1190. 
Perfumed skins were imported from Spain and 
Italy for the making of gloves, and were very 
expensive and * fort a la mode,” but their pow- 
erful odor led to their disuse, and Frangipani and 
Neroli became the only perfumes in fashion for 
gloves. And here we may remark that Frangi- 
pani owes its renown to its inventor, a Marquis 
Frangipani, a member of a very ancient and illus- 
trious family of Rome, and who was a marshal in 
the armies of Louis XIII. What the composi- 
tion was that gained for the marquis so much 
reputation is not now known, but all sorts of ut- 
terly different perfumes are to this day sold un- 
der that name. 

Gloves were frequently held out in prominent 
places in ancient times at fairs, in token of friend- 
ship to all comers. In the city of Chester, espe- 
cially, that being a place famous for the manu- 
facture of gloves, it was the custom for some 
days before and during the continuance of the 
fair to bring out from the Town-hall their local 
emblem of commerce, a glove, thereby proclaim- 
ing that non-freemen and strangers were permit- 
ted to trade within the city, a privilege at all other 
times enjoyed by the citizens alone. 

A pretty little incident connected with gloves 
in ancient times is the circumstance that Charles 
1V., King of Spain, was so much under the influ- 
ence of any lady who wore white kid gloves that 
the use of them at court was strictly prohibited. 
Modern royalty is not so fantastical. 

In the time of Louis XV. of France the ladies 
at their toilette thought nothing of destroying 
half a dozen pairs of gloves before they got one 
pair to fit. They were made of white skins, but 
ornamented with little ribbons and fine rosettes. 
English-sewn gloves were in the greatest request, 
and it used to be a common saying that for a glove 
to be good three kingdoms must contribute to it 
—Spain for the leather, France for the cutting, 
and England for the sewing. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Reaprr.—Use the new black Angora or 
yak lace on your Henrietta cloth dress, and have a red 
velvet vest. If you use the satin the ruffles are of the 
bias satin all in one piece, but caught toyether double, 
and gathered to form inch-wide ruffles. We do not 
answer such questions by mail, as you must know if 
you are a constant reader. 

A Frienp.—Get either plain or small figured velvet 
for your basque, with a vest of black gros grain, not 
satin. Then have the back box-pleated breadths and 
short apron of the gros grain with the front breadths 
of velvet. Get thread lace and some jet ornaments 
for garniture. 

E. R.—The blue wool will make a pretty tea gown 
trimmed with dark red velvet and some Oriental lace. 
The fur-trimmed jacket will be stylish. Velvet or 
cloths are used for dress wraps, and they may be either 
avery short mantle, orelse along cloak with sleeves iu 
either close redingote shape or the looser Dolman. 

Ten Years’ Sussoriser.—Round bolsters and square 
pillows nearly large enough to extend across the bed 
are used on beds furnished in white. Embroidery, 
hem-stitching, and tucking are the trimmings. For 
questions of etiquette read Manners and Social Usages, 
which will be sent you by Harper & Brothers on re- 
ceipt of $1. 

F. L.—The fur-trimmed Newmarket cloaks will be 
suitable, and the Jersey cloth one also. Wear a blue 
or black grenadine veil when travelling instead of one 
of perishable crape. Do not alter the Henrietta cloth 
gown. Black Cheviot of light weight is worn in tai- 
lor suits by ladies in deep mourning. White strings 
are not worn by widows. The widow’s ruche in the 
bonnet and the white widow's cap are generally worn 
here. 

Lizzir J.—The Decorative Art Society or the Wo- 
mans’ Exchange will make one or more of the satin 
bags you want. 

Norwion Sunssortser.—Read about boys’ overcoats 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 45, Vol. XVII. 

A Frienp.—The garnet Jersey can be worn witli al- 
most any dress. We do not furnish addresses, Make 
your black silk with a princesse back, with basque and 
apron in front. 

F. N.—Address the New York Decorative Art 
Society for the desired information. 

H. D. B.—We have given no directions for knitting 
geutiemen’s under-wear in the Bazar, and do not know 
where you will be likely to find such. 

Apairer.—Tenor and barvtone songs are frequently 
sung by sopranos and contraltos. Your other questions 
are answered in Jlanners and Social Usages, which 
wae mailed you by Harper & brothers on receipt 
oO. . 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
SPECIFIC VIRTUES IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr. A. Jenkins, Great Falls, N. H., says: “I can 
testify to its seemingly almost sp cific virtues in cases 
of dyspepsia, ne. sousness, and morbid vigilance or 
wakefulness, "—[ Adv. ]} 





FROM THE CORPORAL. 

From the Marine Barracks, Pensacola, Florida, Cor- 
oral Ben. Barger writes of ‘the benefits of Brown’s 
on Bitters in that malarious region. He says: “I 
have used several bottles, and must say I am greatly 
benefited by using it. Several of my comrades use 
Brown's Iron Bitters, and you may rest assured they 
all think it is the greatest thing on “earth.” This kind 
of testimony comes from all quarters cenceruing 
Brown's Iron Bitters—the best tonic.—[Adv.} 





“NO PHYSIC, SIR, IN MINE!” 

A Goon story comes from a boys’ boarding-school in 

‘ Jersey.” The diet was monotonous and constipating, 
an the learned Principal decided to introduce some 
old-style physic in the apple-sauce, and await the happy 
results. One bright lad, the smartest in school, dis- 
covered the secret mine in his sauce, and pushing back 
his plate, shouted to the pedagogue, “No physic, sir, 
in mine. My dad told me to use nuthin’ but Dr. 
Pierce's ‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets,’ and they are a 
doing their daty like acharm!” They are ante-bilious, 
and purely vegetable.—{ Adv.) 





Ir's no secret nostrum. We speak of Dr. Pierce's 


Extract of Smart-Weed, composed of best French 
Brandy, Smart-Weed, Jamaica Ginger, and Camphor 
Water. It cures cholera morbus, colic or cramps in 
stomac!),diarrheea,dysentery or bloody-flux,and breaks 


up colds, fevers, and inflammatory attacks.—[{ Adv.) 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Expemann’s professional endorsement below: 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perarr, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpg- 
maNN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perniz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 
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FUR, AND SEAL-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Suayne, the well-known Wholesale Fur Mann- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season, This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits, Fushion Book 
muiled free.—[Adv.]} 





~- 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when barsh and dry. 


Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[Adv.] 





ADVERLISEMEN'L'S. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rorat. Baxine Powprn Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


gongs GR ANULA 


FOOD. Twice-cooked and 
ready for immediate use, 
containing all the nutritious 
elements of the beat white 





wheat. Unequalled for 
SPADE mare CHILDREN and in- 
Y wt A valids. A delicious diet. 





Unsurpassed for constipa- 
= Fag dyspepsia. Trial 
Sas? LE WY hie is the 


po lf. Granila, See 
tra e-mark. 


Madame ‘Marguerite Re Reed, 
MODES DE PARIS, 1884. 

The leading styles and latest novelties in Paris milli- 
nery—Bonnets, Hats, Carriage Hats, Evening Bonnets. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country. ail orders 
promptly attended to. 84 East 14th St., New York. 











THIS INK IS MANUFP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative — refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


loss of appetite, bile, head- 


ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
rail congestion, &. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 


ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turousnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 


WE SEND 
FREE TO ANY DRESSMAKER 


OUR ILLUSTRATE IRCULAR, L 

ERAL OFFER, and "TABLE CONTAIN. 
ING ost VALUABLE INFORMATION. 
No ENTDAPRISING or AMBITIOUS 
DRESSMAKER wil! decline our Liberal Offer. 
THE McDOWELL GARMENT DRA#TING MA- 























| CHINE CO., 6 West 14th Street, New York City. 





W&JSLUANE 


Invite special attention to their 
Superb Collection 


ANTIQUE 
PERSIAN RUGS, 


Containing some of the finest 
specimens ever brought to this 
market. 


BROADWAY, 18th & 19th Sts. 


NEW YORK. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. 


The Fedora Elastic Spring Wave. 


PERFECTION IN ITSELF, 

AND SUPERIOR 
to any other, patent 
waves included. 
Clasps softly to the 
forehead, giving a 
beautiful shape and a 
perfectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded, From $5 
upward. 


IMPORTANT TO 
LADIES. 


My new Front Piece 


THE EMPRESS 
(patent applied for), 
; Shows ladies’ own 
arting. No wig-like appearance. Fitted with my 
er elastic spring. 
air Cutting and ces on the premises by best 
French artists. 50 cents. 
Hair bought and exchanged. 











PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore acti Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HAND-PLEATERS 


Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sailade’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
same as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 25c. 
Agents wanted. Henry E. Suarre, 8 E. 18th St., N.Y. 








1A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, 


As recommended by the Lemeneent English authority 


Prof, SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. B.S. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, ‘engian 


Prothing afte so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com sail 
Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. 
them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many @ complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ 


Is 8 y prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
to the ally, er, Winter or Summer. In En 


ng 
Seen, an and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, — account of its emollient. 
hness and Chap 
a soft, velwaty pa 
good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 
ble and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
“alae it as the pe spechons luxury of the toilet. Its durability aud consequent 
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PEARSNS ORR: 





ALSTHEUEADINGEDRUGGISTIS “SELUIREARS’ SOAP. 





1884, 


STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL. 


1885, 





bings made up quicker, better, and cheaper than 
ors any other house. 
Front Pieces dressed while you wait. 25 cents each. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATHER-LIGHT 
SWITCHES. 
Tey wavy, from $5 upward; formerly sold at 
double the price. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
The largest and most elegant stock of naturally 
Gray Hair Swit , &c., at fabulously low prices. 


UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 
For the complexion. ag ge a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended ony Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled VELOU TT E FACE POWDER: 
50c. and ¢1 per box. Amula, the great Tan an 
Freckle Lotion, $2 per bottle. Indelible SAFFOLINE 
Lip and Face Rouge 8, $1 and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. 
Marshall's ADONINE, for dyeing instantaneously the 
hair, the beard, the eyebrows, and eyelashes a beauti- 
ful light brown, brown, dark brown, or black, with- 
out injury to the hair, skin, or health, $1.50 per box. 
— on premises if desired. 
nods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 

privilege of returning. 

For Hair Dyeing, Hair Dressing, Hair Cutting, Sham- 
pooing, &c., take Elevator. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON RECEIPT 

OF 8-CENT STAMP. 
L. SHAW, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, near 6th Avenue. 


-ANGLO-SWISS 


“a  MilkFOOD 
FORA 4 LE 


CONDENSED MILK 


‘or general use and espeetally for In- 
Hh uatil yes of Deutition. 


Chocolate&Milk 
aHALo Cocoa and Milk 
Coffee and Milk 
SWISS and SNUEN? ono Begnomeat. 
33 Million Tins sold in ition Tins sold in 1883. 
uix-marD saan.” SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N. Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 


Cheapest Place in New York City for all kinds of 
Materials Used for Decorative Needlework. 

















Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 
Ww holesale: and retail, Send 8c. for Illustrated a Catalogue. 


‘ PIANO 


UPLEX 


wo 


CAMB K eee 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 

R. T. BELLOHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Av «nuk, New York. 


‘ HOPPI N G Twenty years’ einvilene. 
1 Commission five cents on 
Dollar. Highest references. 

Send for Circular. 


NEW YORK 118 viet S34 SC New Tork. 
Ww Ov Every Dxsorrprion 


SHOPPI promptly done. NoCom- 
For circular, &c.. address 




















mission charged 
Maus. L. BALDWIN, No, 126 Pearl Street, New York. 








| 








NOVEMBER 22, 1884. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 











SHOPPING BY MAIL, 


11 TEMPTING BARGAINS 


Worthy the especial attention of every lady in the 
United States. 


1. BLACK SILKS, 22-in. ““GUINET’S,” 
from recent auction sales, at $1.69. 

2. BLACK SILKS, 21-in. Gros Grain, at T5c. 

3. BLACK SATIN RHADAMIES at $1.25. 

4. BLACK AND COLORED Gros Grain 
Silks, 21-in., at $1.00. 

5. HAND-WOVEN SILK PLUSH, 20-in., 
all colors, a marvel of cheapness, at $1.48. 

6. LADIES’ CLOTH, 54-iv., all colors, at 88c. 

7. TRICOT CLOTH, 54-in., all colors, at 98c. 

8. SEAL-SKIN PLUSH, 54-in., extra quality, 
reduced from $13.75 to $9.25 

9. BLACK CASHMERES, Lupin’s, 40-in., at 
T5e. 

10. SILK WARP HENRIETTA, 40-in., 
at $1.25. 

11. BLACK CAMELETTE 
44-in., at 69. 


CLOTH, 


The high reputation of our Silk and Dress Goods 
Department, for more than 40 years, is a guarantee that 
Our patrons will be well and faithfully served. 





New Descriptive Catalogue and Guide for Shopping 
by Mail, nearly 100 pages, order forms, and envelopes 
sent free. By ordering direct, you save purchasing 
agent’s charges. 


os 


Le Boutillier | a a 
| Street, 
Brothers, | NEW YORK. 


Aneri¢all Si 


We have opened a Retail De- 
partment in our Factory, and in- 
vite all who wish to purchase 





Silks to examine the stock before | 


buying elsewhere. Very few per- 
sons who have not visited our 


warerooms can have any idea of 


the perfection and beauty of the 
Brocades, Satin Armures, Surah, 
and Bhadasase. 


We guarantee our goods to | 


outwear the Foreign article, and 
to give perfect satisfaction. 

Special attention paid to out: 
of-town orders, and samples sent 
upon application. 


John N. Stearns & Co., 


211 to 221 East 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 2D AND 8D AVENUES. 


Wholesale House, 482 Broome St. 


Should buy for themselves 
and for their 


CHILDREN 
FERRIS Pec: 
CORSET WAISTS. 


) They are the BEST for Health, Com- 
fort, Wear, and perfection of fit. 
All Physicians recommend them. 

Ask your merchants for Ferris’ Corded 

aist—take no other. 












Send for d descriptive circular. 
Sold by Leading Netailers. 


81 WHITE St., NEW YORK. 





| NEW BOOK. Contains illus 
ensington |; trations and plain instructions for all 
the stitches. Describes 70 FLOWERS; 
Irate how each is worked, what material 
mbroide jand stitches to use; GIVES THE PROPER 
among he petals, stamens, leaves, 
stems, &c. of each flower, tells How 
TO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 
The | Colors ind wash Fancy Work; what colors 
ee droge, = Mare, &c.; FINELY ILLUS- 
f | = Price by mail, 35¢. Agents 
flex: 

Of Flowers.| “iss sew errrenes 
Crazy Patchwork. New Book. (Gives full 
j= Bas me Shows 8 tull sized squares. Ten pages of 

Btite hes, Price, 25c. 

SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS. Shows over 1300 designs ‘or 
every branch of embroidery. Shows each design 
entire and ay instruction for stamping that will 
not rub. Pric 

ew Stamping Outfit. Contains full instructions 

for stamping on Plush, Velvet, &c. working pat- 
terns. Flowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses, Daisies 
£2 ,for Kensington, utline, Ribbon, Arrasene and other 
mbroidery, and for KeNsincton AND Lustro PAINTING. 
ad and Sample Book described above, all tor 

All three Books: and Outfit for $1.50, 
tamping Patterns at w nebeanle, 
ae... EP RKER, Lynn, Mass, 


A BIG CATaocue 


Containing 112 large pages (11x9 inches), with de- 
scriptions of all the latest Novelties im Art 
Needlework, full instructions in Kensington 
Painting, &c., with over 1400 Illustrations of 
Stamping Patterns, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, Lace 
Patterns, Crazy-Work, &c., &c., sent on receipt of 10c. 
postage. BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
1144 Broadway, N. Y.; or, 330 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, 
LADIES WILL FIND A FULL AND COM- 


PLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL STAPLE 
GOODS IN BLACK AND BLACK AND 


WHITE, AS WELL 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN NOVELTIES. 

WE ALSO HAVE A FINE COLLECTION 
OF NEW WEAVES IN BLACK SILKS, SPE- 
CIALLY ADAPTED FOR MOURNING WEAR. 

A FULL LINE OF HEMMED LONG 
SHAWLS. THESE ARE NEW GOODS THIS 
SEASON, AND ARE OF THE CELEBRATED 
“LUPIN” MANUFACTURE. 

IN THE MANUFACTURING DEPART- 
MENT, WE OFFER A GREAT VARIETY OF 
NEW DESIGNS AND FABRICS IN SUITS, 
WRAPS, RAGLANS, &c, 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 


é beac 
€ onstcakt > KS C 


AS SOME CHOICE AND 











FERRIS BROS., Man’°fctrs., | 


Ladies’ Misses’ and Childrens 


FURNISHING DEPARTMEN1. 


Paris and London styles in Misses’ and 


Children’s Costumes, Suits, Cloaks, Sacques, 
&e., 
Ladies’ 


also those of their own manufacture. 
Silk, Jersey Cloth, and Flannel 
Wrappers, Ladies’ Paris Underwear, Break- 
fast Sacques, Infants’ Outfits, Ladies’ Wed- 
ding Trousseaux’ Corsets, Xe. 


“ 
Sroadevay KH 19th ot. 





[)RY GOODS 


> By MAIL or EXPRESS 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, 

Shawls, ae Laces. Embroideries, 

and everything in DRY GOODS and Ready-made Gar- 
pents fer Tadicw O° Infante and_Chil mye en's 

SAMPLE une S ic howe sis Bee ancys Tticlee. £e. 

CoOrE R & CONARD, 9th & Market Ste.,Philada. 

O77’ Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT! 


With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Our New Outfit contains 35 St AMPING 
Partrerens, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, Wild 
Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Scallops, 
vi mneke al Instructions for Stamping, 
Box Powder, Pad, Instructions for Indeli- 
ble Stamping. New Sampie Boox con- 
taining over 1300 ILLUSTRATIONS of 
New and choice Patterns for all kinds of 
Embroidery. We send this Outfit by 
mail for $1.00. 
Exrra Stamping Parterns. — Outline Alphabet 
| (26 letters), 50c.; Sheaf of Wheat, 15c.; Cluster of 
| Strawberries, 10c.; Forget-me-nots, 15c.; Calla Lily, 

l5c.; Pansies, 15e. 3 Pond-Lilies, 15¢. 3 Outline Design, 
10c.; Golden Rod and Asters, 15c.; Sprig of Sumach, 
Ide. Spreotat Orrer.—We will send ail these Extra 
Stamping Patterns and the Stamping Outfit for $2.00, 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


To introduce our new Catalogue of al! kinds of Sheet 
Music, Music Books, and Musical Instruments in every 
family having a piano or organ, we make this great 
offer. On receipt of 10c. to pay postage, wrapping, 
&c., we will send free 5 complete pieces of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, full sheet music size (11}¢ x 13in.), 
elegantly printed on the finest heavy music paper. Just 
out and guaranteed to be very pretty. They retail at 
all music stores for $2.00. We want every lover of 
Music in the world to take advantage at once of this, 
the greatest offer ever made to buyers of music. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 
$42 and 844 Broadway, New York. 














Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
or sea-air. 
Patent Pro- 
can send 
by mail. 
&COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fuiton St. Boston: 38 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


~ Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 
® money right away than anything else 


in this worid. Fortunes await the worl ers abso thar 
sure. At once address Truz & Co,, Augusta, Main 


your crape 


SHRIVER 
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DRY-GOODS HOUSE 


OF THE METROPOLIS. 




















Our Fall Catalogue, 


AND A 


Supplementary catalogue, = 


Containing the LATEST PARIS STYLES in 


COSTUMES, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 


WITH A FULL LINE OF 
Fancy Articles for Holiday Gifts, 


Are now ready, and will be mailed on application. 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 


JAMES MUCREERY & C0. 








Are now offering for sale 2500 
yards of Pekin Satins, in Rich 
bright Colorings, at 75¢. a yard, 
that are worth $1.50. Also, sev- 
eral large assortments of Rich | 
Silk and Velvet Novelties at 
Notable Reduction in Prices. 
Orders for goods by mail 
express receive prompt attention. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO 
Broadway and 11th Street. 








DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 


POWDER. 


ig 
a> 3! “Hygienical 
2 eo Preparations 


ye 
s for 


the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


TOILET POWDER. 
by %y 


invisible, 
SPECIAL 


Vy impalpable, 


adherent, 


WITH BISMUTH -. 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4p 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street, 


LADIES 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunshine or 
washing will find the 
RICHMOND PINKS, 
PURPLES, “GRAYS,” 
“QUAKER STYLES,” 
perfectly fast and reliable. If yon want an honest 
print, try them. — Made in great varicty. 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 





AND 





Ee 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE” 


Is The Art Amateur, Monthly, with 32 to 50 
large pages of working designs (with instructions), il- 
lustrations, and advice on decorative and pictorial art. 
Home Decoration anp Furnisuine. (Expert Advice 
Free.) Inetruction in China, Oil, and Water-color 
Painting, Crayons, Carving , Engraving, Etching, &e. 
Ecclesiastical, South Kensington, and other Art Needle- 
work Designs, and Hints for Church Decoration. 
Cororxv Desiens and other New Features for 1885, 
$4 year; 85c. acopy. Specimen 2%c. Mention Bazar. 





, MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square,N.X. | 





H.C. F. 


KOCH & SON 


Have made a 


SPECIALTY 


FURS, 


And their prices for Beaver and 
Other trimmings, Muffs, Capes, 
&c., are guaranteed to be lower 
than any house in the U. 8. 


For instance: 


Maes Be aver C apes, worth € 14, for $9. 93. 

vatural Beaver Capes, worth $20. for $14.98. 

vutria Beaver Muffs, worth $4, for $1.98. 

Ladies’ Real Chinchilla Muffs, worth $5, for $2.98. 

Ladies’ Cape Seal Muffs, worth $5, for $2.98 

Ladies’ XX Russia Hare Muffs, worth $8, for $1.98. 

Misses’ Real Chinchilla Muffs, worth $3, for 51.93. 

Genuine Hudson Bay Beaver Trimming, 3 inches wide, 
worth $8.75, for $2.50; 4 inches wide, worth $5.50, 
for $3.75. 

Nutria Beaver Trimmings, worth $2, for 98c. 

Complete lines of Fancy Furs, &c 
Ladies’, Gents’, Children’s Fur Hats, Capes, aud Gloves, 
at equally low prices. 





6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y. City. 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 
Mopet Waist Linina. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 








bal 


A GREAT WANT MET. 
This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with @ line indicating where to cut and one 


where to sew, thins avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 

| goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 

4 | got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 


send for them to 
M. KARMPFER, 299 Fitth 


Sizes from 27 to 24 cost 39¢. 
- 85 * 40 450. 

41 °° 44 * 4Se., in all colors. 
Se bend « extra Sc. to D pay postage ion each. 


Ave., N.W. 







" “T owe my 
WY Restoration 
Yt Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
= REMEDIES Y 


a 


4 ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Hnmors cured by the Curioura Remepirs. 
Coricura Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause 
Curtovra, the great Skin Cure inste intly 
Itching and Inflammation, cle i 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and re 


~ ~ 


Testimonial ofa 
Boston lady. 








us the 





CuTiocra Soap, an exqui n Beantifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily y Skin 

Curicura Reuepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beantifiers 

Sold everywhere, Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 


25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porter Drvueé anp Curmioat Co., 


Barbour'’s 
Barbour’s 
Barbour's 


Sold by all 
country; also 


Barbour’s 


Boston, Mass, 





Macrame Flax Thre ais. 
Patent Macrame Desks. 
Macrame Instruction Book. 


respectable dealers throughout the 


Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work; 


® WN ‘oO 
Linen Floss, 
For embroidery 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some parties in company 
with a genuine Instruction Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


Barbour's 


‘PAINTING: EMBROIDERY. 


A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
materials, crayon drawin,., pastel, hammering brass, 
and in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patt 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 


erns 


designs in color (Flowe rs and Figures) with each 
alternate issue. Large Illustrated Supplemen ts with 
every number. Sample copy, With full-page col- 
ored design, 15 cents. Address 


WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 
14 Nassau St., New York. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
mily $1. 50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Cirenlars fre 


L. & SELBY, Fort Kdward, N N. xX. 


VOLUME XVIL, NO. 47. 
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A MISAPPREHENSION. 3 E / STA I Ai ‘ } 





These two friends, who have not communicated for some time, now meet under circumstances not 
suggestive of gloom, and after effusive greetings, L 








FIRST GENT. 


SECOND G 





(log.). ** AND THE GOOD WIFE?” 


T. (with due solemnity). ‘IN HEAVEN—TWO YEARS.” 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ASSOCIATION. 


FIRST GENT. “ MY DEAR FELLOW, I't SHOCKED TO HEAR IT. WIDOW COLE. “ MIsTAH PETAHS, DOES YO’ "TEND TO TAKE DE CLASSICAL, UR—UR— DE—” 





’ ” 
FACETI2. 

Water and his little sister arrived early one morning 
in Albany, where, with their mother, they were to 
spend the day with an old friend of hers, who has a 
home more elegant than the children had ever seen. 
After quite an elaborate breakfast, the children were 
overheard in conversation by their mother. 








“Wasn't it lovely!” Florence was confiding to her | 


brother—“ so many things kept coming, and there was 
80 much glass all different colors, and such beautiful 
plates, and flowers, and such lots of fruit—” 
“Pooh!” interrupted Walter, who, in reality, had 
been quite overpowered by the breakfast, but who nev- 
er lost an opportunity to assume a patronizing tone 


toward his sister, “‘ why, the poor things didn’t know 
enough to have griddle cakes!” 
pe, Sa 
FOOD FOR REFLECTION. 
Mr. Société. “IT have just learned of your sister's 
engagement, and congratulated her. I really wonder, 


| though, how Jack Simmons ever got up his courage to 


speak to your father.” 

Miss Unei.voxep Frowerr. ‘* Why so, Mr. Société ?” 

Mr. S. ‘*‘ Why, your father has always seemed to me 
so distant, a man difficult of approach.” 

Miss U. F. (with animation). “Ol, not at all, Mr. 
Société. Get that idea out of your mind, I beg of you, 





as soon as possible.” 


MR. PETERS. “‘ YEs, ‘UM; I PREFERS DE CLASSICAL; ‘COZ YO' KNOW MO' BENEFIT IS D'RIVED 
FRUM DE INTERCHANGE OB YIDEAS IN DE CLASS DAN S'CLUSION OFFAHS,” 
(Mr. P., the new boarder, has been presented with a janiturship in the public schools, 


Lively George (the old man who is Jack-of-all-trades 
in a suburban village) has been making another happy 
remark, which fully equals, if it does not surpass, any 
of his former efforts. Hie came to the kitchen door the 
other morning, and watched with great interest for a 
few moments the “‘ missus” dropping tomatoes, car- 
rota, onions, okra, and other products of the garden 
into a saucepan that stood on the stove. 

“Ah, good-mornin,’ ma’am,” at last says George. 
* Hope you are well, ma’am? An’ may I ask what ever 
you are makin’ with all them nice things, ma'am ?” 

“Tam making what I call a summer stew,” was the 





reply. “I put in as many kinds of vegetables as I can 
get with the meat, and let them all stew down into one 
delicious mess.” 

* Ah, now I see, ma'am. One of them Spanish dish- 
es, ma’am. A reg’lar hari-kari, ma’am,.” 


PE EAE 
From our epitaph hunter. On a stone in the church- 
yard of Upton-on-Severn : 
* Beneath this stone, in hopes of Zion, 
Doth lie the landlord of the Lion ; 
His son keeps on the business still, 
Resigned unto the heavenly will.” 
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SOME STUDIES OF A GENTLEMAN 


PAINTING THE DINING-ROOM DOOR. 





